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world’s finest 


VEN before these new 1928 low 

prices were announced, Atwater 

Kent Radio was overwhelmingly pre- 
ferred in rural homes. 


NOW the always moderate prices 
of Atwater Kent One Dial Receivers 
and Radio Speakers are still lower. 
NOW the radio that most farm fami- 
lies prefer, as proved over and over 
again by their words, is within the 


reach of thousands and thousands of show you. 







4769 Wissahickon Avenue A. Atwater Kent, President 


Electrified, 
if you like 


Any Atwater Kent Re- 
ceiver can be operated 
from your electric light cir- 
cuit as a source of current 
supply. It’s merely a mat- 
ter of equipment. Just tell 
the dealer which you wish 
—hbattery power or socket 
power. 


Atwater Kent Radio Hour every Sunday night 
on 23 associated stations 


Model 35, a powerful One Dial, six- 
tube Receiver with shielded cabinet, fin- 
ished in two tones of brown crystalline. 
Ideal for a small table, window sill or 
bookshelf. Without accessories. $49 


Model E Redio Speaker. New 
method of cone suspension, found in 
no other speaker, makes certain the 
faithful reproduction of the entire 
range of musical tones, An extraor- 
dimary speaker—hear it! $24 





ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Tremendous saving in the 


families who still thought the prices of 
really good radio were a little high. 
Universal demand has enabled the 
largest radio factory to put the econo- 
mies of big production into effect. At 
the same time our radio has been 
greatly improved in performance. 
Much better radio—at much lower 
prices—with Christmas just ahead! 
Let the nearest Atwater Kent dealer 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


One Dial Receivers licensed under U.S. Patent 1,014,002 


radio 






Philadelphia, Pa, 





Model 33, a very powerful One Dial, six- 
tube Receiver with solid mahogany cabinet 
and gold-plated trimmings. Unusually ef- 
fective where distance-getting is essential 
or inside antenna is necessary. Simple an- 
tenna adjustment device assures remark- 
able selectivity. Without accessories. $75 








Model 30, a powerful Owe Dial, six-tube 
Receiver. The mahogany cabinet of un- 
obtrusive beauty is the type that many 
people prefer. Without accessories. $65 


























c— 
ex E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
— ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 

ordering goods the subscriber gays, “I saw your 

Our advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 

report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 

A Advertisements days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
Guaranteed article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
—— Reliable ——_! om any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 


fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- . 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 




















30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


wonderful! The limit 

! Just think! 
Hon $0 Daye’ Bree 
, and on terms as low as 


$10 Worth of Records 


see 





OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


— an 





Growing Strong Men 
PHYSICAL trainer of long distance 
runners recently said: “The first mile 

a man runs is up to the trainer. The 
second mile depends upon how he has 
lived; the third mile 
depends upon the 
conduct of his par- 
ents, while the fourth 
mile is up to the 
generations back of 
him.” 

Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wisely re- 
marked, “The proper 
place to commence 
in educating a man 
is with his grandfather.” 

Each generation receives a portion of 
living energy from God, and hands that 
energy on to its children, either strong 
and pure, or weakened by sin and wrong 
living. The Bible says, “The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” , 

It is a sobering thought for every one 
of us that our actions bless or burn our 
children. 

The horror of strong drink lies here. 
The poor man who gives up his mental 
and moral strength for a physical crav- 
ing for alcohol brings down upon his 
head a curse that he deserves. But when 
such a man has the ability to hand his 
disability to three or four generations 
of innocent descendants, then drunkenness 
takes on an almost fiendish aspect. 

If people can’t keep sober when three 
generations of innocent unborn children 
call to them to be decent, there is mighty 
little left in them to appeal to. 

I asked the head physician of a hospi- 
tal which treats crippled children, what 
proportion of the inmates were there be- 
cause of their parents’ misconduct, and 
he told me at least 65 per cent. 

The moral fiber of the soul grows 
through many generations. Good people 
rear good children. There are exceptions, 
but the rule holds. 

It hasn’t been very long since a man 
came to me in great trouble of soul. He 
was worrying about his daughter. He 
told me that the hardest thing about it 
was the fact that he had not lived a 
Christian life before his child. 

Prayer and devotion are as necessary 
as bread and exercise if we are to leave 
to our children their proper heritage. 

A man once said, “Posterity has never 
done anything for me, why should I 
bother about posterity?” Well, posterity 
will do a lot to us if it has to stand up 
in weakness and condemn our lives. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


“Godliness is profitable,” says the 
Scriptures. Profitable for our own 
lives, profitable for our children, and 


profitable for those whose faces we shall 
never see, but who shall reproduce our 
conduct for four generations after we 
are dead. 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


—_—_—__——__J 


OLLOWING are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 

Friday, December 2.—Faithful Ministry, 2 
Cor. 5:9 to 6:10. 
Saturday, December 3.—Giving and Receiv- 
ing, 2 Cor. 8:1-15. 
Sunday, December 4.—Marks 
ship, 2 Cor. 12:7-21. 
Monday, December 5.—Saved by Faith, Not 
by Works, Gal. 3:1-14. 
Tuesday, December 6.—The Life of Faith, 
Gal. 5:13 to 6:10. 
Wednesday, December 7.—God’s Home, Eph. 
2:11-22. 
Thursday, December 8.—The Prayer War- 
fare, Eph. 6:1-20. 
Friday, December 9.—Joyful Prayer, Phil. 
1:1-20. 
Saturday, 
Phil. 4. 
Memory Verses: 2 Cor. 5:20; 8:5; 12:10; Gal. 
3:11; 5:22; Eph. 2:22; 6:18; Phil. 1:4; 4:12. 








of Apostle- 


December 10.—Joyful Content, 





(Copyright by Sunday School Times Company.) 
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3 ‘bladed knife directly in front of 
_ the breastbone, toward the root of 


bi 


| the water is an important item in 
» the proper scalding of a hog and 
| should never be a matter of guess. 
| There is but one reliable means 
, for gauging the temperature and 
| that is by the use of a thermom- 
. eter. 










Young hogs and not above 170 for 
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Hog Killing Time Is Coming Again 


These Rules Will Help. You in Saving Your Meat Successfully 


were products commonly produced on the farm 

and many farmers had a surplus for sale an- 
nually. The development of the great packing industry 
in the North and West and conditions leading to the 
overproduction of cotton and to- 
bacco in the South have been 
largely responsible for the disap- 
pearance of the Southern farm 
smokehouse. Some families have 
lost the art of producing home- 
preserved meat, others have im- 
proved older methods and have 
home-grown and home-cured meat, 
which many regard as superior to 
the packing house products. <A 
need of the South i§ fewer to- 
bacco houses and cotton gins and more smokehouses. 


Time to Kill—No calendar date can be set for 


. GENERATION or two ago pork and bacon 





—_—4 
Cc. L. NEWMAN 


: ' killing hogs in the South if we are to be aided by a de- 


sirable cold snap or “hog-killing weather:” Zero 
weather is undesirable for several reasons. A clear 
day with an afternoon temperature of about 25 degrees 
is good, and several degrees colder is not undesirable. 
Killing should be done in the day in order to utilize the 
low temperature of the following night for the escape 
of all animal heat from the carcass. 

Have Hogs Ready to Butcher.—Neither a very fat 
nor a very poor hog is in best condition for making 
first-class or the most profitable meat. A hog that has 
been kept growing fast and regularly fed on a balanced 
ration of desirable feed, given a reasonable amount of 
exercise, and kept free from insects and disease makes 
the most desirable meat. The quality of meat is often 
impaired by being too salty, having too much fat, and 
by improper feeding, dressing, and curing. 

Twenty-four Hours Before Killing. — An abun- 
dance of water but no feed should be allowed hogs for 
24 hours before killing. It is a mistake to “run” the 
hog just before sticking. Avoid both excitement and 
exercise. This helps prevent intestinal fermentation 
while the animals are being dressed and insures more 
complete bleeding by having the blood in the larger 
blood -vessels and’ keeping an excess from the small, 
remote, capillary channels. 

How to Kill—We do not favor stunning hogs or 


A shooting them with a rifle, but prefer “sticking,” for 


the reasons that it prevent blood clots and insures 


quicker and more complete removal of all blood from 


the carcass. Turn the animal on its back. An operator 
straddles the animal and holds the front feet evenly 
and well drawn back towards the rear of the animal’s 
Another operator presses’ the head down and 


thrusts. a sharp, long, narrow- 


the tail in the middle line so as to 
avoid‘ either shoulder. After the 
knife has. been inserted 6 or 8 
inches, turn the blade sideways 
and withdraw it. This severs the 
large blood vessels in the neck. 
The heart should not be wounded 
for then the blood is pumped out 
through; the blood vessels and the 
bleeding is more complete. 


Scalding.—The temperature of 


The temperature should be es 


¥ 





By C. L. NEWMAN 
Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


any size or age. With water ranging around 150 degrees, 
the hair will slip in about 70 to 75 seconds, and at about 
45 seconds when the water temperature is 170 degrees. 


A special scalding vat is very desirable but on the 
farm barrels are in common use. The water is heated 
in kettles. The temperature of the water lowers with 
the scalding of each animal and must be raised to 
about 150 degrees or a little higher before the next 
hog is scalded. 

As soon as the animal is dead, place in the scalding 
vat, tail end first, and keep in constant motion. When 
the coarse hair on the feet and along the region of the 
backbone slips, take out and place on the scraping 
boards and work fast, removing the coarse hair first. 
Make a clean job of removing the hair and open aiid 
remove all internal organs as soon as the hair is off. 
“Dressing.—As soon as the hair is removed along 
with the horny hoofs, hang the carcass and wash with 
cold, pure water. Then open the abdomen from neck 
to vent and remove all organs; prop open the cavity, 
and wash and rinse the inside clean with cold water, 
and dry. Then hang in the coldest place possible until 
all animal heat leaves the body. Never allow any part 
of the hog to become frozen, Carcasses of hogs killed 
in the afternoon should be cut up early the next morn- 
ing. If the weather becomes too warm, then cut into 
rough pieces and cover with brine. Everything should 
be thoroughly clean and knives and saws all keenly 
sharp and kept so. 

Cutting Up—Never cut up before the carcass is 
thoroughly cool. . The head comes off first. Make-a 
circle cut an inch back of the ears. Cut through to the 
bone. This will make the cut near the atlas bone. 
Twist the head and it will come off. Split the animal 
into two equal parts, or the backbone may be split with 
cleaver or saw. Take out the ribs, cutting close to the 
bone. Take out the backbone. Each half is blocked 
into head, shoulders, sides, and hams, and then trimmed 
and shaped. The trimmings are made into sausage and 
lard and the lean parts may be broiled, fried, baked, 
or canned. 

Precautions.—Curing is carelessly done by many 
farmers of. the present~generation and the result is 
often loss from spoiling and inferior meat from care- 
less methods. Curing should begin after’the meat has 
become cool and when it is perfectly fresh; this means 
in from 24 to 36 hours after. killing. 





© at 145 to 155 degrees for small or jyseRE’s GOING TO BE PLENTY OF MEAT FOR THE COMING YEAR ON THIS FARM UNLESS 
THE CURING IS IMPROPERLY DONE 





Large stone jars are excellent for curing. They are 
durable and easily kept clean. Hardwood barrels are 
suitable, especially those that have had molasses or 
syrup in them. Make the barrel as clean as possible 
and then scald. It should be water-tight. 

A cool, clean; well ventilated cellar or room is desir- 
able for dry or brine curing. The curing room should 
be perfectly free of rats, mice, and all insects. 

Formula for Brine.—The following brine formula 
is for each 100 pounds of meat to be cured. Do not 
guess at any of the weights, but weigh every item 
carefully :— 

12 pounds common salt 

3 pounds of brown sugar 
3S ounces of saltpeter 

6 gallons of water 

Boil slowly for one hour and allow to cool thoroughly 
before using. In the order—hams, shoulders, sides— 
pack the parts down closely in the curing vessel, and 
weight down with clean stones. Then pour the cool 
brine in, covering all the meat. 

Formula for Dry Cure—Salt alone cures hard 
meat, lacking in flavor. This formula will preserve 
the meat much better and add much to its quality. Use 
for each 100 pounds of meat the following :— 

® pounds of common galt 
2 pounds of brown sugar 
2 ounces of saltpeter~ 

4 ounces of black pepper 
1 ounce of red -pepper 

Mix thoroughly and rub each piece of meat long 
and well and then pack in a clean bin, box, or barrel 
After three or four days, unpack, repeat rubbing in the 
dry cure mixture and pack down again. Dry-cured 
meat should cure for two days for every pound the 
pieces weigh. As an example, cure a 10-pound ham 20 
days. After cured, hang in smokehouse without wash- 
ing. Brine-cured meat should be allowed four days for 
curing each pound of ham or shoulder and three days 
for each pound of bacon; thus it will take 40 days in 
brine to cure a 10-pound ham and 30 days to cure a 
10-pound strip of bacon. When cured, remove from 
pickling container, wash in lukewarm water and pre- 
pare to hang for smoking. 


Don’t Overlook Even One of These Suggestions é 


EVER put meat in cure before all animal heat is 
out. The two means of keeping fresh meat from 
spoiling and from having poor flavor when cured 

are cleanliness and temperature. 

Save all scraps of meat for sausage or lard or can- 
ning or soap. 

Crushed or ground bones are ex- 
tra good feed for poultry. 

Pack with skin-side down when 
in cure except the top layer in 
brine cure which should be flesh- 
side down. 

Ropy brine should be removed, 
the meat rinsed, and new brine 
made and added. 

During curing, take the meat out 
several times and replace. This 
“changing” is very helpful in se- 
curing uniform and best cure. 

It takes longer to smoke dry- 
cured than brine-cured meat. 

Slow smoking cattses less drip- 
ping and is much better than rapid 
smoking. 

Fresh sausage covered with melt- 
ed lard will keep a number of 
days. Sausage is easily canned. 

Curing of heats with salt dates 
back to the early history of the 
human race as does smoking. 
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EDITORIAL 


OPINION 








Crop Reports and 


HIE Progressive Farmer quite often finds itself 
taking a position on questions relating to agricul- 
ture that is contrary to the mass of expressed 
opinion. And at present we find ourselves very largely 
out of sympathy with the almost universal condemna- 
tion that has been heaped on the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture because of its cotton price fore- 
cast which was used to break the cotton market re- 
cently. 
I 
It seems to The Progressive Farmer that the South 
must decide first of all whether or not it desires the 
facts as to the prospective production, consumption and 
price of the cotton crop. If it does wish this informa- 
tion, it must be willing to take the good news along 
with the bad. It must be a good sport and play the 
game. The Department is not going to publish the 
bullish news and withhold that of a bearish trend, and 
even if it did follow such a course, itt would react to 
the disadvantage of the South in the long run. It pays 
to know the truth, even if it hurts. If the consump- 
tion of cotton has dropped off, production increased, 
and there is a prospect for lower prices, it is informa- 
tion that we should have and it is best that should 
come from an unbiased, accurate source such as the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Is it necessary that the department give out informa- 
tion regarding production, consumption and prospective 
prices? We believe that it is very essential to the wel- 
fare of the farmer that the department continue its 
efforts along this line. Cotton buyers and other large 
concerns are in position to obtain this information for 
themselves. But from what other source than the De- 
partment of Agriculture can farmers get this infor- 
mation? The department. might withdraw from. the 
field and let the private reporters tell the farmers how 
matters stand regarding consumption, production, and 
prospective prices of their crop. But most of, these 
private reporters are biased, and their reports are often 
colored to increase their profits. 


We have in mind a case that happened last year. A 
big cotton speculator who is known to consistently play 
the bullish side of the market, came out in August, 
1926, and advised farmers to hold their cotton for 20 
cents; that the government had overestimated the size 
of the crop. Farmers who sold cotton early in the fall 
of 1926 received 17 or 18 cents a pound for it; those 
who followed the inaccurate forecast of this particular 
speculator had to take 12 cents a pound. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture must remain in the crop reporting 
game to protect farmers from the inaccurate and 
biased reports that come from private reporters. 


The impression seems to be general that the crop re- 
ports and price forecasts of the department have cost 
Southern farmers millions of dollars. We believe that 
for every dollar the reports of the department have 
cost the farmer, they have saved him two. When the 
department puts out information that helps the farmer, 
it receives scant credit for it. Nearly all this season 
the department reports have been under private reports. 
Last year, the early reports of the department were 
under the final estimate, and consequently slowed down 
the price decline. e 

Certain critics of the department profess that they 
think it is proper for the department to make reports 
on condition of the crop, production, consumption, etc., 
but that it has no right to discuss or predict probable 
price trends. As a matter of fact, the same people 
who have consistently fought the cotton crop forecasts, 
seeking to limit their scope and frequency are the same 
people who raised such a howl about the department’s 
price forecasts. 

As we see the matter, it is entirely proper that the 
Department of Agriculture should give information 
regarding the production and consumption of cotton 
and theoretically it is a good plan to interpret this in- 
formation for farmers in terms of price trends. It is 
true no one can tell consistently what the cotton market 
is going to do from day to day, or from week to week, 
_ but the Department of Agriculture has at its command 

ge crop data gathered from all over the world and 

e¢ advice and codéperation of the most competent econ- 
omists in the United States, and it is in position to give 
farmers information of value regarding probable price 
trends over a period of several months. Under present 
conditions, however, owing to the highly speculative 
nature of the cotton market and the operations on the 
exchanges, it is probably best that the department dis- 


? . 


Cotton Exchanges 


continue any definite predictions as’to what prices will 
do over short periods of a month or so. 

If the government gives out a statement that prices 
will tend to go lower, say, reach a lower level in one 
or two months, the speculators will at once put the 
market down to the predicted low point, whereas if no 
such information had been given out, probably the price 
would not have reached that low point for a month or 
two. Now, on the other hand, if the government pre- 
dicts that the trend is for higher prices, it will not at 
once jump to the high point unless it is in the interest 
of the dominating speculative interest and under no 
condition is it likely to go up as quickly on a bullish 
report as it is to go down on a bearish report. 


The trouble is that producers will not take advantage 
of this information and many of them cannot, if it in- 
volves holding cotton. In fact, the information given 
out by the United States Department of Agriculture 
on cotton production and price trends has force and the 
merchants and speculators use it to the disadvantage of 
farmers. In the last case, when a prediction of a tyend 
to lower prices came from the department, many specu- 
lators and- merchants believed the price at that time 
too high, and the speculators, many of them being in 
a hole, used this report to force the market down and 
save themselves. 

It is a shame that information regarding price trends 
which ordinarily would be helpful‘to farmers is turned 
against them because of the highly speculative nature 
of our cotton market. 

It seems to The Progressive Farmer that the South's 
complaint is not against the United States Department 
of Agriculture, but against the cotton exchanges as 
now constituted. The exchange permits excessive spec- 
ulation. The last»crop report was only 164,000 bales 
higher than the previous report and yet the market 
went off $5 a bale. What do 164,000 bales amount fo 
with a total crop of nearly 13,000,000 bales? Merely a 
drop in the bucket, and yet our fool cotton market 
goes off $5 a bale. 


Talk to any legitimate cotton man, and he will de- , 


fend the cotton exchanges. They help him in his busi- 
ness. He can hedge his transactions and thus play safe. 
He would not be able to do this unless there was con- 
siderable speculation in the market. Furthermore, he 
will tell you that the exchanges as constituted at present 
make for a liquid cotton market. They make it possi- 
ble for the farmer to sell his cotton whenever and 
wherever he desires. But it would be better for the 
farmer if his market was more stable and less liquid. 
He could afford to go to a little more trouble to find a 
market for his cotton if he found a market where 
prices had some degree of stability. Undoubtedly, the 
cotton exchanges are an advantage to the cotton trade, 
and they do make for a liquid market, a ready market, 
but as far as the farmer is concerned, the disadvantage 
of excessive fluctuation more than offsets the ad- 
vantage of being able to self his crop anywhere at 
any time. 

The operations of the cotton exchanges need to be 
reformed so that they will be of more service to farm- 
ers even if it means that they are less serviceable to 
the cotton trade. When the cotton exchanges have had 
about nine-tenths of the speculation knocked out of 
them, the crop information put out by the United 
States..Department of Agriculture will have no influ- 
ence on the cotton market except a legitimate one. But 
inasmuch as the whole cotton business is built around 
the speculative system, which is encouraged if not cre- 
ated by the exchanges, it is perhaps best that any re- 
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Sam Johnson Gets His Christmas Presents Early. 

The World's News: A Monthly Review—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 

Holding Each Other Up—By J. W. Holland. 

Things Children Should Get Into Their Heads— 
By Dr. F. M. Register. 

Sam Williams at the Slave Sale, Another “Old 
Times” Story. 

Better Business Methods in Handling Livestock 
and Seeds—By Tait Butler. 

Farm Work for Last Half of December. 

The Story of Jefferson County, Alabama, Truck 
Growers. 
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form movement should be effected gradually in order 

that business conditions‘may not be unduly disturbed. 
The South has no right to ask a price better than 

the known facts of supply and demand justify. 


give them to usi Is there any better source than the 
United States Department of Agriculture?. Is there 
any more accurate source? There is not. No one has 
the facilities for fact-finding that the department has, 
and these facts belong to the farmers and they should 
have them. 
published are often misused by a bunch of gamblers, 
It’s the cotton exchange that needs reforming rather 
than the Department of Agriculture. 


HARD FOR MANY FARMERS TO FARM AC- 
CORDING TO IMPROVED PRACTICES 


ETTER production methods are offered as a solu- 
tion to our preserit-day farm problem. In other 


words, it is believed that if farmers will grow 7 


crops more efficiently and thus decrease the cost of 
production, the. farm problem will be solved. The 
Progressive Farmer is one of those who are firm be- 
lievers in the need of better production methods, and 
we do not wish to say anything that would in any way 
leave the impression that we are not giving due consid- 
eration to production problems. But as we have said 
a number of times, something else is needed. Dr. Macy 
Campbell, in his much-talked-of book, Rural Life at 
the Crossroads, hits the nail on the head when he says 
that under present difficult economic conditions, a farm 
tenant finds it very difficult indeed to put into practice 
those methods of farming that will increase soil fer- 
tility and also acre yields. In other words, he is in a 
rut and it is a hard matter for him to farm very much 
more efficiently than he is now doing. According to 
Dr. Campbell :— 

“The true loss of soil fertility has been hidden 
from the American people by the effects of the 
increased use of farming machinery, by better va- 
rieties of field crops, and by better methods of cul- 
tivation.. It is not yet realized how great the rob- 
bery of the soil has become. The rapid increase 
in farm tenantry now going on leads to rapid in- 
crease in soil robbery. The difficult economic con- 
ditions in which the farm tenant finds himself today 
literally compel him to be a soil robber. ‘He gets 
so little for his crops that he is forced to take as 
much from the soil and put as little back as is pos- 
sible. It is estimated that, to maintain soil fertility 


without a liberal use of commercial fertilizers, one- 
fourth of the farm acreage should be in legumes 
and pasture. Out of the returns that he receives 
from his crops the tenant is not able to make liberal 
application of commercial fertilizers nor to reserve 
any considerable portion of rented land for soil 
building. The farmer who owns only a small 
equity in a heavily mortgaged farm finds himself 
in the same position. The farmer who owns his 
farm, on the other hand, is much more able to do 
these things and has a much greater incentive for 
doing them.” . 
HOW CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING COMES 
BACK 

N NEARLY every state, the farmers’ codperative 

marketing organizations have had their ups and 

downs. As a rule, one, two, or three years after a 
start is made, there are seasons of disappointment when 
deliveries drop off, mistakes have to be corrected, and 
the whole organization has to be put on a better: basis. 
If an organization comes through this period of trial 
and reorganization all right, it usually makes steady 
growth from that time on. 

In this connection, it is interesting to consider the 
case of the first big cotton codperative in the South, the 
Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Codéperative Association. 
After an unusually promising beginning, it had a 
period of reaction, but is now again on a steady up- 
grade. A recent statement of deliveries of 1927 cotton 
showed that 63,495 bales had been received up te No- 
vember 1, against only 23,335 up to November 1 of 
last year. 

Ss 

F YOUR boy is interested in scouting but isn’t a 

member, one of the finest Christmas presents which 

you could give him would be a year’s membership 
in the Lone Scout Division of the Boy Scouts of 
America, together with a copy of the official Boy Scout 
Handbook. And wouldn’t a two-years’ new or renewal 
subscription to The Progressive Farmer_be one of the 
longest enjoyed presents you could give the whole 
family? The blank on page 20 will tell how all three 
can be obtained for only $1.25. 
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Questions for Every Reader and His Wife 


Please Fill in Your Answers and Mail Back to Us by December 8 
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PROPER WAY TO BUTCHER HOGS 


ACKERS have shown us the best way to butcher 
hogs, says Paul Gerlaugh, of the Ohio Exten- 
sion Service. 


The scalding water should be about 150 degrees Fah- 
renheit. The old method of testing for temperature by 
dipping the finger into the water 
three times in quick succession to 
see if it burns varies about 20 
degrees. The distance from the 
kettle to the barrel, the size of 
the barrel, the size of the hog, 
and the temperature of air must 
be weighed against each other to 
arrive as nearly as possible at the 
150 degrees temperature. 

Muscle meat is always at its 
best when surrounded by fat or 
bone. The packer recognizes this and splits the carcass 
by sawing down the center of the backbone. In this the 
muscle along the top of the back, the choice meat of 
the hog, is left intact.. The ordinary method of cutting 
out the backbone in home-killing pork splits this muscle 
wide open. It takes little more work to split the car- 
cass with a saw than to cut out the backbone and spoil 
the choice meat, Mr. Gerlaugh says. 

Home-killed hogs are heavier than those sent to 
market. The year’s supply of lard is generally obtained 
at butchering. The fat on the hams and shoulders is 
more valuable as lard than as soap fat. If it is left on 
the ham and put through the cure it is used most often 
as soap fat in the end. The more economical method 
is to trim the fat off when the butchering is done and 
render it forthe lard it will make. 


HOW TO HOME-CURE PORK 


RECENT experiments at the Georgia Experiment 
Station, says F. R. Edwards in Circular 81, tests 
have been made of various methods of curing pork 

as adapted to Southern farm conditions and to soft 

pork produced from pigs fed on peanuts, chufas and 

other Southern feeds. The following information, based 

on these tests, applies not only to these conditions but 

can. be used with equal success for curing firm pork 
* from pigs fed on corn or other hardening feeds. 

Best Time to Kill Hogs——On the farm, the best 
time to kill hogs, if meat is to be cured, is in the latter 
part of November or in December. 
“Kill hogs from Thanksgiving to New 
Years’ Day” is a good rule. By doing 
this in the early part of the cold season, 
the meat has opportunity to cure thor- 
oughly before warm weather can spoil 
it. Select a cold day for hog-killing 
and allow the carcasses to chill and be 
opened up to the fresh air over night. 
The next day the chilled meat should 
be cut into the desired pieces, which 
should not be too large, and placed in 
the “cure.” Hams, sides, and shoulders 
are the favorite pieces for curing, but 
any part of the carcass can be preserved 
in this way. Extra large hams or shoul- 
ders, say over 25 pounds, are difficult 
to preserve and may spoil in the center 
before “cured.” 

There are two usual methods of cur- 
ing meat. One is by the dry cure and 
the other is by the brine cure. Brine 
‘curing is somewhat more uniform and 
gives a better product when properly 
done but the dry cure is more certain 
of success and is more widely used in 
the South .« 

The Dry Cure Method.— For the 
dry cure, the following mixture is used 
for each 100 pounds of meat to be pre- 
served: 8 pounds salt, 3 pounds sugar, 3 ounces salt- 
peter. Mix thoroughly and rub about half of this on 
the meat as soon as it has been thoroughly chilled and 
aired. Store the salted meat away in some safe, clean, 
dry.place, and after a week rub the other half of the 
curing mixture on it. Very little need be rubbed on 
the small pieces under seven pounds the second time. 
a two more weeks the sides and small pieces can 

removed from the curing process and the larger 
pieces, suchas hams and shoulders, should have the 

loose’ salt mixture rubbed on them. 

The hams and shoulders should remain in cure for 
at least three days for each pound that each piece 
weighs, unless they are to be used before "warm weather 
comes, in which case a little less time will be sufficient. 
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A 15-pound ham or shoulder requires about 45 days, a 
20-pound ham will need about 60 to 65 days, a 25-pound 
ham will take about 80 days and a 30-pound ham will 
need nearly 100 days. As soon as the curing process 
is complete the meat should be removed and prepared 
for smoking. 

The Brine Cure—For the brine cure method, a 
mixture of 12 pounds salt, 3 pounds sugar and 2 ounces 
saltpeter for each 100 pounds of meat is used. Use 
clean oak barrels to cure the meat in. Sprinkle some 
of the above mixture on the bottom of the barrel and 
lay the pieces of meat in with their skin sides down- 
ward and toward the 
sides of the barrel. 
Each piece should be 
carefully rubbed with 
the mixture before 
being packed into the 
barrel and some of it 
should be sprinkled 
over each layer of 
meat. The top layer 
should be put in with 














—Courtesy Kentucky Experiment Station. 


THE BUTCHER’S METHOD OF CUTTING PORK 


A good many farmers may disagree with us on the worth 
of this method but we wonder how many have tried it or eaten 


a juicy “pork chop,” one of the products. 


the skin side up and clean stones or bricks placed 6n it 
to ‘weight the pieces enough to prevent their floating 
when the water is added. Any surplus of the salt mix- 
ture should be sprinkled over the top. Then add about 
six gallons of clean, pure water per 100 pounds of 
meat so as to cover all the pieces. Be careful not to 
use barrels made of pine or any pitch-flayored wood, 
and do not use stones containing lime or water with 
lime in it. 

The meat should be taken out at the end of the first 





—Courtesy Kentucky Experiment Station. 

THE METHOD OF CUTTING PORK EVERYBODY KNOWS 
For more information about the newer butcher’s method as shown in the picture at the 
top of the page, write the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
It also contains valuable formulas and recipes for curing and canning 
the different meat products of the hog. 


week and examined and repacked in the barrel. When 
repacked, the pieces that were on top should be placed 
at the bottom of the barrel and vice versa. This re- 
packing should be repeated after the third week. Jowls 
will be cured in one week. Sides require about two 
days for each pound per piece and hams and shoulders 
need about three days for each pound. A 10-pound 
side will be cured in about 20 days and a 15-pound side 
in 30 days. A 15-pound ham needs about six weeks to 
cure, a 20-pound ham requires-about two months, and 
a 30-pound ham will take at least three months. 

Both of the above curing mixtures are “sugar” cures. 
Unrefined brown sugar is better than granulated white 
sugar and homemade ribbon cane syrup gives a flavor 
that is preferred by many, The exact amount of sugar 
TRH AN HPO Sodio dso ; 
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Curing the Home Meat Supply 


Dry Cure, Brine Cure, and Smoked Salt Methods Discussed 


or syrup to use-depends largely on the individual taste 
The curing should be done ina cool place. It is better 
not to let the temperature rise above 45 degrees F. 


Treatment After Curing.— After the meat hag 
been cured the pieces should be rinsed off with a little 
clean, cold water and hung to dry for a day in the 
smokehouse before being smoked. The fire in the 
smokehouse should be at least six feet from the meat— 
the farther the better. Mickory, oak, and sassafras are 
the best woods to smoke with, preferably green wood, 
Never use pine. Clean corn cobs serve quite well, 
Make a small fire each morning until the meat has been 
smoked to the desired color. This, too, is a matter of 
personal taste and some people prefer a more smoky 
flavor in meat than others. 

After smoking the meat it should be carefully 
stored where it will keep dry and cangot mold and 
oom be reached by mice and insects. Some pre- 
er to smear the meat with a thick paste made of 
three parts flour and one part black pepper with 
water. The meat, either with or without the paste, 
should be wrapped carefully in paper and tied. Some 
prefer an additional wrapping of flour sacks. It 
may then be hung from the rafters in some dry 
place or it may be packed away in dry salt or well 
dried oats. Be sure it is wrapped and stored safely 
from mice, ants, and skipper flies. 


SMOKED SALT 
A READER has asked us about the product 


known as smoked salt that is being used to 

a considerable extent by farmers in certain 
sections to. cure their meat. As row prepared, 
smoked salt is a meat salt impregnated with 
wood smoke and then blended with a sugar-cur- 
ing formula. It is used just as you use ordinary 
meat salt, but does away with the necessity of 
smoking the meat. 


During the spring of 1926, we investigated the value 
of this product to the extent of writing to a num- 
ber of college, experiment station, and extension service 
workers in certain states for their opinion in the matter, 
Inasmuch as this investigation was made a year and a 
half ago, it is quite possible that these men now have 
more information and possibly a different opinion of the 
value of the product than they had in the spring of 1926. 
We expect to conduct another investigation to deter- 
mine the value of smoked salt, but for the present, we 
shall give briefly the results of our 
1926 survey. 


As a general thing the authorities re- 
plying to our inquiry expressed a favor- 
able opinion of smoked salt. Here are 
some of the comments :— 


1, “Meat kept well, but difference of opin- 
ion as to palatability.” 
» 2. “Does not give as good a flavor and 
color as wood smoke, but a good substitute.” 

3. “It gives very satisfactory results— 
does away with bother and labor of smok- 
ing meat. Recommend it to farmers with- 
out smokehouse.” 

4. “It cures meat satisfactorily but the 
color is practically unchanged.” 

5. “It gives a very satisfactory cure. 
Product has more than ordinary merit.” 

6. “Product very satisfactory from every 
standpoint except color, It is impossible 
to obtain as good color as is customarily 
obtained in smokehouse. Simplicity prin- 
cipal talking point.” 

7. “A fairly satisfactory method, but not 
equal to regular smokehouse method.” 

8. “Results fairly good. Meat graded up 
with our white salt cured meat. Main ob- 
jection is color of meat obtained.” 


The research laboratory of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers has 
run a number of experiments with one 
brand of smoked salt, and their find- 
ings as quoted from a report are as 
follows :— 


“Altogether, 12 experiments were made with smoked salt 
in curing meat—six with sausage, four with dry-cure bacon, 
one with dry-cure ham, and one with sweet pickled hams. 

“In the sausage experiments it was invariably easy to pick 
out the samples cured with smoked salt. The color,. both 
outside and in, was somewhat deeper and the smoked flavor 
more pronounced. Most of the judges graded the smoked- 
salt sausage superior in flavor and color. . . Sausages 
prepared with smoked salt and not subsequently smoked at 
all compared favorably with sausages prepared and smoked 
in the regular manner. 

“In box bacon experiments, the results with the smoked salt 
were not so satisfactory. 

“The dry-cure hams cured with smoked salt possessed an 
agreeable flavor. 

“Commercial boiled hams cured with smoked salt showed 
a dark brown, unattractive surface and frequently just below 
this a thin veal-colored line, suggesting that the active prin- 
ciples of the smoked salt penetrated the meat and retarded 


the regular color fixation.” EUGENE BUTLER. 
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}] MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


Z - —————$___. 


' CITORED Good Potatoes With In- 


a fected Ones.—Last spring I set out 
» a plot in sweet potato plants drawn from 
; » diseased potatoes and- also another plot 
"= in plants free from disease. I made the 
mistake of putting up both crops to- 
gether in the same hill and lost all of 
them. The decay of the diseased pota- 
toes caused the loss of the others also. 
: a CN, P. 
: Failed to Plant Enough Figs.—A 
: mistake I made was in not starting an 
© acre or more in figs 10 years ago. I have 
» some bushes now bearing arid find it very 
profitable to raise figs. D. H.-S. 


3 Raked Mulch From Roses and Burn- 
» ed It.—One mistake I made was 
raking and burning all leaves and litter 
from around my roses and bulbs. This 
’ left the ground dry and hard and a lot 
' of them froze out and died. Another 
» mistake I made was in not making com- 
| post of the leaves near my home for use 
» jn my garden. MRS. J. B. D. 
Dug Potatoes Too Late.—One big 
» mistake we made in 1926 was failing to 
dig our sweet potatoes while the ground 
was dry and in good shape for digging, 
» and before frost killed the vines. When 
we had to dig them we dug in the mud, 
causing rot. MRS. T. J. S. 
Didn’t Lay in a Supply of Garden 
Seed.—One mistake I made in the past 
was not laying in a liberal supply of seed 
in the fall. This time I not only got seed 
for my fall garden but also for my spring 
garden. Now when I get ready to plant 
I will not have to wait and sometimes do 
without such seed as I need. 
7 MRS. E. I. T. 
[a Did Not Have Fall and Winter Gar- 
den—The worst mistake I ever made 
was allowing my garden to grow up in 
grass and weeds after the summer vege- 
tables were all gone, when I could have 
had something growing all winter. Now 
we are taking The Progressive Farmer 
and as it tells all about how to grow fall 
gardens I never expect to be without one 
again. MRS. J. F. McK. 
Failed to Store Bulbs.—One mistake 
I made with my flowers was in not dig- 
ging up and storing away my bulbs. I 
lost some fine tulip bulbs by allowing 
them to stay in the ground during the 
summer and I have found by sad experi- 
ence that gladioli, dahlias, caladiums, and 
 tuberoses should all be dug after the first 
frost and stored in boxes of dry sand in 
a frost-proof cellar. MRS. J. N. 
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Sowed Turnips Too Thick.—My tur- | 7 


nips are up and. doing nicely but they 
are too thick on the ground. Unless they 


as they are broadcast, they will produce 
an inferior grade of turnips. 
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N the light of what this 

car is—and does—its 
low price js a matter for 
increasing wonder. 


Nocar selling for $1,000 or 
less has equal springbase 
—potent factor in com- 
fort. Nor equal accelera- 
tion—0 to 25 miles an hour 
through gears in less than 
seven seconds, 


Brilliant in all respects by 
which a car is judged. 
Mile-a-minute perform- 
ance. Astonishing agility 
and ease of handling. 


So expertly designed that 
it affords maximum com- 
fort yet requires less than 
18 feet for parking, and 
turns in a 38-foot street. 
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' “Lickin’ kids is like takin’ morphine. 
| If the kids get it frequent and regular, it 

' takes a sight more. of it to have any 
effect.” 

“Sallie Hart asked me how much Pa 
was gittin’ since he went to work for 
Mr. Knight. I told her he was gittin’ 
| fifty a month for mindin’ his own busi- 
ness and fifty a month for lettin’ other 
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Kill Pests While Limbs Are Bare 


Insects and Diseases on Fruit Trees Have Little Chance Against Sprays in Winter 


HE modern successful orchardist no 

longer questions the advisability of 
following a well outlined, economical 
and efficient spray. schedule. Very few 
doubt the value of winter applications, but 
some are rather negligent about getting 
them on the trees at the proper time. It 
is generally agreed that a bad infestation 
of ‘San Jose scale can be successfully 
controlled only. by the use of winter 
sprays. 

This pest, probably a native of North- 
ern China, was first found in the vicinity 
of San Jose, California, about 1880. 
Some 10 or 12 years later it was discov- 
ered in Virginia, and it now occurs in 
all parts of the United States where fruit 
is grown. It attacks a wide range of 
wild and cultivated plants, being espec- 
ially injurious to the apple, peach, pium, 
and currant, thus adding greatly to the 
difficulty of its control. 

A study of this pest reveals that the 
partly grown insects pass the winter be- 
neath self excreted scales, and the fe- 
males mature and give birth to living 
young by the latter part of June. A sin- 
gle female may bear from 200 to 600 
young over a period of six weeks, These 
tiny young yellow insects swarm over 
the tree and in a few hours, on finding a 
suitable location, insert their tube-like 
beaks and begin to excrete white waxy 
threads, which in two or three days form 
a circular grayish scale under which the 
insect is protected. In 10 to 12 days they 

*molt, at which time they lose their an- 
tennae and legs. There are several gen- 
erations in the South. 


Winter Sprays More Effective. 
HERE are many reasons why winter 
sprays should prove more effective 

than those applied during the. growing 
season. In the first place there is not so 
much foliage to be covered and conse- 
quently less material is required. During 
the growing season the foliage is so 
dense that it is sometimes, difficult to 
cover all parts of the tree with spray, 
and we must not forget that the scale is 
immotile at this season and will not be 
killed unless it comes in direct contact 
with the material. We should also re- 
member that these pests multiply very 
rapidly and where even only a few are 
allowed to escape they may cause a bad 
infestation before the end of the follow- 
ing summer. Only a few unmolested in- 
fested twigs mayY result in incalculable 
loss to the orchgrdist.. Too much stress 
cannot be placed upon the importance of 
thoroughness in the application of all 
sprays for fruit pests. During the winter 
there is no tender foliage to be injured 
by the use of strong sprays and conse- 
quently we are able to apply such mate- 
rials as lime-sulphur in a much more 
concentrated form than is recommended 
for summer use. No matter how thorough 
thé’summer spray it ¢an never be so ef- 
fective as the stronger winter applica- 
tion. 

What I have said thus far has been 
directed mainly against San Jose scale 
which is possibly our worst orchard pest 
and the main object of the application 
of winter sprays. But peach leaf curl 
is also controlled mainly by spraying 
the trees during the late dormant sea- 
son with a strong fungicide. Brown rot 
of peach and bitter rot-of the apple are 
other diseases that should be fought dur- 
ing the winter. 


Sprays to Use 
UBRICATING oil emulsion is possi- 
bly our best scalecide. Therefore in 

case of a bad infestation of scale we 
generally recommend that the trees be 
sprayed with this material during early 
winter. However, concentrated lime- 
sulphur, being both an insecticide and a 


By R. L. KEENER 


Associate Professor of Horticulture, 


fungicide, is considered best for the 
second dormant spray, which should be 
put on as late in the season as possible, 
but before growth starts in the spring. 
If there is only a light infestation of 
scale the first winter spray may be 
omitted. 

A combined dormant spray of lubri- 
cating oil emulsion and Bordeaux mix- 
ture is now being used by many peach 
growers throughout the South in lieu of 
lime-sulphur for the control of scale and 
peach leaf curl. This combination of a 
strong insecticide and a strong fungicide 


Georgia State College of Agriculture 


letins dealing with spray materials carry 
these dilution tables. 

In making lubricating oil emulsion at 
home either of the following formulas 


may be used :— 
Small 
quantities 


Large 
quantities 
Red engine oil or oil of 

similar grade 2 gallons 
Potash fish oil soap .... 2 pounds 
Water enough to make 

the total volume 


30 gallons 
3» pounds 


3 gallons 45 gallons 


When preparing the smaller quantity 
the ingredients are placed in a kettle 
and boiled for a few minutes until the 





DORMANT SPRAYS ARE 


Birmingham, Route 2, 


should prove very efficient against these 
pests. 


How to Prepare Materials 


ITH the exception of Bordeaux 

mixture, which is always made at 
home, these materials may either be pre- 
pared at home or they may be purchased 
in bulk from commercial manufacturing 
concerns. The homemade product will 
generally cost less than the ready made 
material but is sometimes not quite so 
good. 


Concentrated lime-sulphur may be made 
at home by the following formula :— 


Flowers of sulphur.......... 80 pounds 
Fresh unslaked lime .......... 48 pounds 
ME bss ano 46) hve be ots dans cc 50 gallons 


Slake the lime, mix the sulphur with 
it, and add enough water to make 50 gal- 
lons. Boil for 50 to 60 minutes, adding 
enough water from time to time to make 
up for that lost by boiling. This is a 
stock solution and when diluted should 
make from 325 to 400 gallons of 
spray. Lime-sulphur for winter 
use should be applied at a density 
of 45 to 5 degrees Baume, and 
in order to make a satisfatory 
dilution one should have a hydro- 
meter with a Baume scale. In 
the absence of a hydrometer a 
dilution table may be secured 
which will furnish a fairly ac- 
curate guide. Practically all bul- 








UNIQUE WAY OF MOUNTING BARREL SPRAY PUMP 


NOT HINDERED BY FOLIAGE 
This shows County Agent J. L. Liles of Jefferson County, Alabama, helping A. Hesse of 


spray his peach trees. 


brown scum which appears on top has 
disappeared. The kettle is then removed 
from the fire and the contents pumped 
twice while still hot under a pressure of 
at least 60 pounds. 


Details for making up the larger 
amount are similar to those for the 
smaller quantity, except that the pres- 
sure is much greater. This results in a 
more substantial product that will hold 
up for the duration of the spraying sea- 
son or even longer, whereas the smaller 


quantity should be used within a short” 


time after it is made. The following 
equipment will be necessary to make the 
larger quantities: two 50 gallon barrels, 
one 300 gallon storage tank, one all-metal 
triplex pump developing a pressure of 
250 to 300 pounds, one 4 h.p. engine, 


one boiler, and necessary connections. 
Tanks that have been used for lime- 
sulphur spraying must be _ thoroughly 


cleaned before using for oil emulsion, 
Lime-sulphur residue may be removed by 
running a strong solution of caustic soda 


















Vocational students made a very effective mounting by using an old automobile axle and 
two wheels. For a smal! home orchard, such a mounting should serve the purpose well. 
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through the pumps and scrubbing the jg. 
side of the tank with this material. 


Stock emulsion should contain approxj- i 
mately 663%4 per cent of oil by volume @ 


For spraying against the scale use 9 gal. 9 
lons of stock solution to 191 gallons of 9 


water. 


Stock emulsion that has been | 


allowed to stand should be examined for 


free oil, for when free oil occurs the | 


material is not fit to use and should be 
repumped or discarded. of 


Making Bordeaux-oil Emulsion 


N CASE the orchardist wishes to use 7 


the combination Bordeaux-oil emulsion 


spray it may be prepared as outlined be- 7 


low. A _ stock solution of copper suk 7 


phate (bluestone) is made by suspending 4% 


50 pounds of the crystals in a clean sack” 


at the top of 50 gallons of water in a = 


clean wooden barrel. If it is necessary 
to use a barrel that has contained lime- 
sulphur it should be thoroughly cleaned. 


The capper sulphate will dissolve in cold © 
water in 24 hours, while it takes only a 7% 


few hours if hot water is used. A stock 


solution of limewater is also made by © 


slaking 50 pounds of high-grade lime into — 
a paste and making up to 50 gallons by 
adding water. 


When ready to use it stir both stock so- 
lutions thoroughly, then measure out 16 
gallons of the stock solution of copper 
sulphate and pour through a strainer into 
a 200-gallon spray tank that is about two 
thirds full of water. 


With the agitator | 


running slowly add 16 gallons of the 7 


lime-water. When 
two solutions are thoroughly 
mixed add 9 gallons of the stock 
material of oil emulsion and finish 
filling the spray tank with water. 
will give a 4-4-50 Bordeaux. mixture 
and approximately a 3 per cent oil emul- 
sion spray. 
capacities use the same proportions.’ 


stock solution of 


these 
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| TO DRAIN LAND 
A. Whitaker, who lives on Rt. 1, 
Grant, Marshall County, Alabama, is 
preparing to tile-drain between 150 and 
200 acres of fine bottom land. Eric Also- 
brook, county agent, and J. B. Wilson, 
extension agricultural engineer, are as- 
sisting him. 
plans for this drainage system. 


Mr. Whitaker lives in what is known 
as the “Honeycomb Valley.” He has an 
elegant farm home with a gravity water 
system, the water coming from a spark- 
ling spring. Mr. Wilson said that it is 
one of the most beautiful places he has 
seen. 








RABUN COUNTY, GA., FREE 
| OF BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


| * Bcemey County, Georgia, has just 
been officially declared free of bo- 
vine tuberculosis, according to Dr. J. M. 
Sutton, state veterinarian. This is the 
first county in the state to be freed of 
the disease and indicates the progress 
being made along this line. 








The last legislature appropriated $12,- 
500 annually to be devoted to freeing 
the state from bovine tuberculosis, and 
this amount supplemented by funds front 
the federal government, is putting the 
work upon an effective basis in Georgia. 
Over 2,000 head of cattle in Walker 
County have been tuberculin tested, and 


only six reactors were found. These were= ] 


removed and killed, the owners receiving 
suitable compensation for their loss. 
This county is expected to be added to 
the official “free list” shortly. 

J. H. REED. 
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the > 3 to market they sometimes see 
il. = ‘“milk-fed poultry” advertised. This is 
Pproxi- | “supposed to be the best flavored and most 
volume, — tender poultry that 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Milk-fed Poultry and Milk-fed 
‘ Children 


HEN people who live in cities go 





i] 










say that on too many 
farms they cannot 
be milk-fed because 
so many farms do 
not have enough 
| milk to go into the coffee, let alone the 
Svhildren. 

Milk-fed children grow into the very 
| finest specimens of men and women, who 
"He are able to resist disease, and are dyna- 
mos of energy and achievement. Milk 
© builds muscle, bone and brains. 

How Much a Day?—Every growing 
child should have a quart of sweet milk 
aday. There is no other food that has 
as much all-round food value, and that 
can be purchased as cheaply as milk. 
Poor, thin, stunted children are seldom 
seen where milk is used in abundance. 
Milk is as essential to the growth of the 
human body as air and’ water. It is a 
food, not a beverage: if it were a bever- 
age it would be prohibitive in price, but 
if we remember it is a food, it is cheap 
at 20 cents a quart. 

Milk Factory on Every Farm.—Our 
agricultural slogan should be, “A produc- 
ing milk factory on every farm,” or in 
other words a milk cow giving milk. 
This is one kind of factory that is prac- 
tically fool proof. We feed grass and 
grain into one end and we take the finished 
product from the other end all ready for 
human consumption. You need not worry 
about strikes and overproduction. When 
one milk factory shuts down you can 
have another ready to carry on. The 
poorest tenant farmer cannot afford to be 
without a milk cow to supply his family 
with milk, the complete food. 






DR. REGISTER 
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HAT it often pays to remove stumps 
from land that is to be cultivated, is 
pretty generally agreed. The experience 
of J. R. Kerr proves this point. Mr. 
Kerr codperated with the Extension Ser- 

| vice, carrying on a test to show just how 
» well such work pays. The test showed that 
on an acre of ground that contained 95 
cypress, oak, gum, and maple stumps that 

» averaged 18 inches in diameter, the crop 
area was reduced approximately 9 per 


™ cent and the-corn yield twenty per cent. + 


Also one-third more time was required 
to plant and cultivate the acre than 
where stumps were removed. 
™ On another acre stumps were removed 
® for $12.35. The cleared acre produced 
_ 38.1 bushels of corn and the uncleared 
» #8, or 7.3 bushels less. Figuring corn 
» at $1 per bushel, this made the corn on 
' the cleared acre worth $7.30 more than 
on the uncleared. At least 8 hours addi- 
® tional labor was required to successfully 
® cultivate the uncleared acre than the 
cleared one, which represents a saving 
_ of $1.60 of the cleared acre over the un- 
D cleared one, or a total of $8.90 more 
' Profit from the cleared acre than from 
| the uncleared one. This is almost enough 
» to pay the entire cost of removing the 
| stumps in one year. Certainly stumps 
/ are an aggravation, and it is equally 
) true that it is a good business propo- 
i sition to remove them from the 
Mand. Let’s spend some of the spare time 
“between now and next spring in getting 
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INCUBATORS 


1928 Champion Belle City 

We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out a 
line of new-type incubators, with six of the 
greatest improvements made in 50 years. All 
controlled by patents pending. Belcite walls, 
ten times stronger than wood. Moisture or 


heat cannot shrink, swell or crack it. New 
triple-walled doors which forever fit. Copper 
heating tank, self-regulating safety lamp. New 


egg tray, new egg turner, deep nursery, egg 
tester, Bead | for my free ook, The New Day 
in Hatc -”’ It shows the new inventions, 


the Ps al and brooders, up to 600 sizes. 
As low as $12.95. You cannot afford to continue 
in old ways. Hatch every fertile egg. Write me 
today. V. Rohan, Pres. 

Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 


A NEW OIL LAMP 


URNS 94% AI 
H. V. Pe 609 W. Lake ag Chicago, Ill:, 
the inventor of a wonderful new "oil lamp that 
burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give one free to the first user in 
each locality who-will help introduce it. Write 








d of these nuisances. 








him for particulars. Agents wanted. Adv. 








You May Have 
This Catalog 
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‘to you on request. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
fhe South's Largest Nurseries 














































the One-Minute 


Potato Dip 
Disinfect your seed this new way 


Treat your seed toes as fast as you can scoop them up. Just 
dip them in DIPDUST solution and out Poe aa ready to plant. 
This new seed potato disinfectant is much more effective than 
the old-fashioned “two-hour soak” treatment—besides there is_not 
the slightest danger of injuring the sprouts or even cut seed. This 
season late ht attack in many seed producing areas makes treat- 
ment with DIPDUST necessary to prevent decay. 
After one trial of DIPDUST, you will never again waste two 
hours treating seed pee or spend two weeks worrying about 
our stand. DIPDUST PROTECTS THE SEED AND INSURES 
TURDY, PROFITABLE PLANTS. 


Compare this New Treatment point by point with the older ones: 





THE NEW WAY THE OLD WAY 
4 Dipdust Organic Formaldehyde or 
a Mercury Disinfectant Corrosive Sublimate 


One 1. Require from 1% to 2 hours. One 
man can treat only from 50 to 75 
bushels per day. 

2.. Can not be used on cut or sprouted 
seed without injury. 


“1. Requires less than 1 minute. 
man can easily treat from 200 to 400 
* bushels of potatoes per day. 
2. Can be used on cut or sprouted 
seed without the slightest injury. 
3. After cutting, protects the cut sur- 3. Before cutting, give no protection 
; faces from seed-rotting organisms in to the cut surfaces. The seed -fre- 
- the soil. This insures,a better stand quently decays’ in the ground before 
of stronger plants. the young plants get started. 
4.-Controls surface borne diseases, 4. Although effective against Rhizoc- 
such as Rhizoctonia, scab and black- tonia, and scab, do not control black- 
leg. leg. 
5. Improves the stand and growth of 5. Frequently decrease the stand, 
the plants, and thus increases the and therefore the yield, to a serious 
yield 10 to 20 per cent. extent. 


One pound of DIPDUST treats fifteen bushels of potatoes. 


Treat your Corn and Vegetable Seeds 
with DIPDUST too 


You can now also disinfeet your seed corn and 
vegetable seeds with DIPDUST and increase your 
yield by preventing many of the diseases which 
cause poor germination, weak, spindly plants, and 
poor quality crop. Simply use as a dust treatment. 
It is easily and quickly applied and costs but a few 
cents per acre. One pound of DIPDUST will treat 
six bushels of seed corn, or from six to eight bushels 
of vegetable seed. 





GUARANTEE 


Plant a few acres 
of DIPDUST treated 
seed in _ alternate 
rows with untreated 
seed. If, at digging 
time, you are not 
satisfied, return the 
empty DIPDUST can 
to us and we will re- 
fund price paid. 











The Bayer Company, Inc., Agricultural Dept., 117 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


| SDIPDU 


4 ounces - 50 cents 1 pound - $1.75 
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LANTS do not like “wet feet.” They 
will also die of thirst. Strange as it 
may seem, adequate drainage will go a 
long way toward relieving both condi- 
tions. Since thor- 
ough drainage is ex- 
pensive, the use to 
which the land will 
be put will determine 
if the cost is justified. 


I. Two Steps in 
Proper Draimage 

YSTEMATIC 

drainage is di- 
vided into two steps: 
(1) providing an outlet for the waste 
drained from a large area and (2) bring- 
ing the drainage from smaller or individ- 
ual areas into this outlet. 

1. Sometimes good natural outlets are 
available, but generally they have to be 
provided by dredging streams and con- 
structing large 
canals which will 
flow into the 
streams. This pro- 
vides an outlet for 
a considerable area, 





J. 7. MeALISTER 





but the cost in- 
volved is usually 
too great to be 


borne by individual 
landowners. Drain- 
age districts are 
formed under laws 
provided for that 
purpose and the 
land is taxed ac- 
cording to the bene- 
fits derived. 


2. But it must 
not be understood 
that these canals 
will insure ade- 
quate drainage for 
cultivated fields. 
The canals do lit- 
tle more than re- 
move surface water 
after heavy rains. 
Each _ landowner 
will have to con- 
struct his own 
drainage system if 
thorough drainage 
is to result. Small open ditches running 
into the canal or tile buried from 2% to 
3 feet in the ground are the methods gen- 
erally used to complete the drainage sys- 
tem. 


Tile System for Thorough Drainage. 
—In deciding which method, to use, the 
object in drainage should be the deter- 
mining factor. If it is desired to thor- 
oughly drain the land and be done with 
it, then the tile drainage system should 
be considered. This is quite expensive 
but the first cost is usually all the cost 
and it doesn’t have to be installed all at 
one time. Some of the best estimates are 
around $60 to $75 per acre, though this 
will vary according to distance apart 
the tile are placed and the price of mate- 
rials and labor. 


Best Ways to Make and Maintain 
Open Ditches—Where natural drain- 
age is good open ditches often prove satis- 
factory; but in tight soils they sekiom 
do more than a gutter does for a roof. 
Maintenance of open ditches is decidedly 
the largest item of their cost. It is nec- 
essary to remove weed growth and trash 
that has collected annually if the ditch 
is to function. This job requires consid- 
erable hand labor of a disagreeable kind 
and if other work is pressing it is likely 
to be neglected. There is a great need 
of construéting open ditches by less ex- 
pensive methods than hand labor and in 
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a manner to facilitate easier cleaning. 


Better Drainage and Few 
They Will Help Us Get That “$500 More a Year” 


By J. T. McALISTER 
Agricultural Engineer, Clemson College, South Carolina 








LAYING A TILE SYSTEM 
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teams to work. 


eight to ten 24-inch cutaway disks that 


can be set to dig a-V-shaped ditch about | 


30 inches deep. This same harrow can 


be used for ordinary disking work. The q 


V-shaped ditch, while not common, has 
much to recommend it. At first it might 
seem to take more land, but this is not 
true when waste banks are included on 
other types. It should be much more 
easily cleaned and the sides should not 
puddle as badly as the vertical sided type. 


Blasting ditches is often the most eco- 
nomical method, especially in low swampy 
land where-stumps are numerous. 
always more effective where the ground 
is wet. Pyrotol, which is now available 
for distribution through county agents, 
can be used’in connection with dynamite 

for the purpose. A 
ditch five feet wide 
and four feet deep 
can be blasted by 
sinking holes two 
feet apart along the 
ditch line, . three 
feet deep, and in- 
serting a stick of 
pyrotol and a stick 
of 50 per cent dyna- 
mite in each hole. 
A primed stick of 
‘dynamite is placed 
in the center of 
every hundred feet 
of length or closer 
depending on the 
wetness of the soil, 
which sets off the 
other charges. 
When dynamite is 
23 cents per pound 
aml pyrotol 9 cents, 
a rod of ditch 
should be _blasted 
for around $1 or 
less. 


II. Ways of Re- 
moving Stumps 
HE problem of 
stump removal 
for the average farmer will ordin- 
arily consist of the removal of numerous 
stumps from newly cleared areas or single 
stumps from fields long cultivated. 


Grubbing by hand is the oldest and 
most primitive method of removing 
stumps, but it is still the most common 
method used. It can be done with farm 
labor at times when other farm work is 

_not pressing and the equipment required 
is inexpensive. For removing stumps 
up to 10 inches in diameter in loose soil 
this is often the most economical method. 

Explosives are widely used for blast- 
ing stumps out ofthe ground and for 
loosening thém before being pulled. The 
equipment for blasting is not expensive 
and in general it is the method to be 
recommended. By using pyrotol, blast- 
ing can be done very cheaply. It is now 
available for distribution through county 
agents at a cost of 9 cents per pound. 
(Incidentally recent information is to the 
effect that the supply wil. be exhausted 
after March, 1928.) Electric blasting 
caps are much to be preferred over or- 
dinary cap and fuse in setting off the 
charges. Contrary to general opinion, 
this is not a dangerous job if ordinary 
precautions are observed; however, in 
order to get the best results, certain skill 
in handling and setting the charges must 
be acquired. 

Stemp Puller—Unless a targe num- 

(Concluded on page 27) 


er Stumps . 


With a plow and V-drag a much. 
cheaper ditch can be made than by hand i 
provided the ground is not too soft for = 
There is also on the 
market a special type disk harrow having © 
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"ture from trade expectancy. 


' spineless recently. 


rember 3, 1927 
THE COTTON SITUATION | 


HE report on the amount of cotton 
ginned prior to November 14 ran true 
to form in that it proved to be a depar- 
It showed 
only 10,899,182 bales, 
whereasaround 
11,100,000 bales had 
been anticipated. 
Naturally, the first 
effect of the report 
was to cause an ad- 
vance in prices, the 
upturn amounting to 
about $3 a bale but 
much of it was can- 
celled a day later. 


Private reports on the ginnings had 
tended to create the impression that the 
next report on the crop due December 8, 
would ‘show an, increase over the 
12,842,000 bales indicated early in Novem- 
ber. The ginning report, however, points 
in the other direction. If the ginnings 
taper as rapidly from this time to the end 
of the season as they usually have done, 
the total is not likely to reach the Gov- 
ernment’s estimate. To fulfill the state 
forecast, 635,000 bales are still to. be 
ginned in Texas, 294,000 in Oklahoma 
and 244,000 in Arkansas. 


The failure of the market to give a 
better response to the ginning report is 
due primarily to the lack of aggressive 
mill buying. While the remaining stocks 
of cotton are rather strongly held by 
growers and merchants, spinners have 
bought more sparingly than a month or 
two ago, so that the spread between the 
ideas of buyers and sellers has widened 
out and the volume of spot sales has 
diminished. 











GILBERT GUSLER 


Talk of mill curtailment also is be- 
coming more prominent, particularly in 
the New England section. Prices for 
yarns and cloth do not afford an attrac- 
tive manufacturing margin and mills that 
are not supplied with raw material are 
stopping some of their looms rather than 
accept orders and purchase raw cotton 
on a basis that will not yield them a profit. 
It is quite possible, however, that the 
number of such cases has been exagger- 
ated, so that mill consumption of raw 
cotton in November is likely to be com- 
paratively high even though it is not up 
to the level of the preceding three months. 


The situation abroad is more obscure 
but British mills report broader inquiry 
for goods from India, China, and South 
America. The bids are low, however, 
and mills claim that the business is being 
done at unremunerative prices.. Exports 
of cotton from the United States in the 
last three weeks have been slightly above 
the October rate but nearly 30 per cent 
lower than in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Forwardings of American 
cotton from Liverpool from July 31 to 


November 19 averaged about 38,300 bales ! 


per week compared with 31,750 bales in 
the same period last year and an average 
of 41,800 bales for the 1926-1927 season. 

It seems probable that the slowing 
down in domestic mill activity will con- 
tinue through the usual year end inven- 


» tory period. Part of it will represent a }. 
' more or less concerted effort on the part 
» of mills to prevent goods from accumu- 


lating, inasmuch as production of goods 
in the last month or two has been greater 
than the sales. This will help to widen 


- out the manufacturing margin and thus 


create greater demand for raw cotton 
later on, although its intermediate effect 


‘is likely to be a slack demand for the 


raw material. This factor may prove to 
be the dominating influence in the cotton 
market in the next month or two. On 
the other hand, if clear indications ap- 
pear that the next crop estimate will be 
considerably reduced, that factor is likely 
to assume control, It would change the 
attitude of buyers of cloth, stimulate ac- 


| cumulation by mills and stiffen the specu- 


lative support which has been rather 
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DEPT STORE: 
ALABAMA 
Albany 
Anniston 
Dothan 
Gadsden 
Huntsville 
Selma 
Tuscaloosa 
ARKANSAS 
Blytheville 
Conway 
Fort Smith 
Helena 
Hope 
Pine Bluff 
Texarkana 
GEORGIA 
Albany 
Athe 
st GIVE and SAVE! 
Brunswick 
Dublin a ee 
La Grange a . 
Macon ° Ld 
Rome Enjoy the Economies Offered by Our Vast 
aycross * R 
KENTUCKY 
adie Buying Resources 
Pranbfort HE spirit of Christ- spirit of the season and 
Dp ° : os 4 . . 
a BH ever’ is the spirit of J acie j with economies. You will 
eee Giving! The rest of the : find in our Store a wide 
Geaienaiiaas year ’round we plan and Toilet Preparations assortment ofqualitymer- 
j Paducah devise to conserve what Syee Dactoteeyy chandiseadmirably suited 
an coool we have and add per- Deuicutrut Girts For for the purpose. Toys and 
a chance to our worldly tux Houipars practical gifts for the chil- 
yy tenies stores. Then Christmas ee ee dren, wearing apparel and 
Baton Rouge comes with its wholesome Talcuim' Powder m tm footwear of all kinds for 
ee traditions and symbols— Toilet Water in glass bot- the man, woman and 
Scenes its glistening candles, its Set’ of ‘three packed in youngster, useful and at- 
Shreveport radiant mistletoe, its handsome satin-li Ay tractive accessories for 
MISSISSIPPI kindly faced, gift-laden When ordering by mail, the home itself. 
Biloxi Santa Claus. Into the pte Keb ome kaw SI And our Christmas 
json BO universal heart of man- for the set. prices are the same low 
Laurel kind comes the feeling prices enjoyed the year 
Meridian that living for others is after all the ‘round. Your Christmas Dollar will go 
TENNESSEE most glorious experience that Lifeholds. along way here. The resultant savings 
Seeomen Your nearest J.C. Penney Company’ will provide additional gifts for those 
Jackson Store is anxious to help you celebrate whom you have not been able to include 
or Christmas-tide in fullest accord withthe on your gift list before. 
Sesion a ee 4 NATION-WIDE 
ca INSTITUTION- 
ma oddeus oe thal ee The J. C. Penney 
Rockwood ows Gumbae o Soon s deters 
com tener Ue te mers a sorry 
time. . Happy New Was 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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500 dissatisfied 
FARMERS 


to stop renting and begin retailing Raw- 
leigh’s Good Health Products to your 
neighbors. Easy to sell monthly $250- 
$500 worth of flavors, spices; food prod- 
ucts, toilet preparations, medicines, soaps, 
veterinary and poultry products. Over 
150 different daily necessities used by 
yourself and your friends. No caine 
experience needed—We show you just 
how to succeed. Low prices. Good values. 
Complete service. For free particulars 


Send this coupon! m a= = us 
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pleasanter, cheaper. 
Send for this Big Free Book 
Pictures and describes your orchard pent a 


them. Contains the spray prog us, 
in our own orchards of over 30. OOO tee, al by many other 


Beautifully illustrated. 
d tells oan to control ° 
eon oi 

















b el-known fruit ers. Free to ps tree owner while 
WLEI tl tg 5 the eupply lasts, Write far of this book today. 
| ¥.T.e SECs. s % pg sack member Sy Be apna Aor wae wre: 
Please tell me how |can make more money 
a i 
Name. 4 
‘ i 
Address. 
City. State. é 
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y Tent tocund every reader 
, oO oneofmy New 
' 1928 CUT | PRICE Cata- 
logs. I want you to see with 
own eyes how my DIRECT-FROM- 
FACTORY new cut prices will save you a lot of. 
money on 150 styles of Farm and Poultry Fencing, Poul- 
1 Seema Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, Metal and Rol! 
oofing, Paints, Furnaces, Cream Separators etc 
As you look through the pages of this Money-Saving 


Book, you will not only see the big savings my low to) give you, 
but that I GUARANTEE the quality to be the HIGHEST. 


I Also Pay the Freight 


That takes out all guesswork as to the cost of freight—and gives you 
another big saving. You know exactly what your goods cost laid 
down at your freight depot. It makes no difference where you live, 
ou save big money when you buy from Jim Brown Over a mil- 
ion farmers are buying from my factories now ae 
and saving big money. You can do it, too. 


Now just a word about QUALITY Low pricesdon't 
mean a thing unless the ween Ay right. ieve yes 
my personal guarantee on anything you buy from 
me. You take absolutely no risk. 
Send for CATALOG Today 


yourself as to the dollars I will save you by send- | 
we my big 120-page Cut Price Book. "Do it NOW: | 





—you'll be giad you did.—Jim Brown. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. " 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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To break a cold harmlessly and in a hurry try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. 
And for headache. The action of Aspirin is very efficient, too, in cases of 
neuralgia, neuritis, even rheumatism and lumbago! And there’s no after 
effect; doctors give Aspirin to children—often infants. Whenever there's 
pain, think of Aspirin. The genuine Bayer Aspirin has Bayer on the box 
and on every tablet. All druggists, with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Mondaceticacidester of Salicylcacid 





The Progressive Fi oa 


An Appeal to Agricultural America * 


Determined Leaders Summon Farmers to Battle for Rights 


| eoseray iad are still talking about the 
great farm meeting recently held at 
St. Louis, Mo.—a second conference of 
farm leaders from the West and South, 
at which 400 leaders from 20 states, rep- 
resenting one-fourth of the population 
of the United States, gathered. The first 
conference was held a year ago and ce- 
mented a@ non-partisan alliance between 
farmers of the North and South that 
made possible the passage of the Mc- 
Nary Haugen bill. Below is the main 
part of the Declaration of Principles 


| cdopted at the 1927 conference :— 


E INDORSE the declaration of 
principles adopted by the joint 
i farm organizations at St. 
Louis on November 17, 1926, which as- 
serted the common economic and politi- 
cal interest of the Mid-West, South and 
West; condemned the repudiation . by 
leaders of the 1924 platform 
pledges; demanded the modification of 
certain tariff duties; stressed the im- 
portance of a new national policy for ag- 
riculture; and laid the foundation for the 
nonpartisan alliance that carried. the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, with substantial ma- 
jorities, through both houses of the last 
session of Congress. 


Surplus Control Policy 


HE United States needs today—and 

for the past seven years has needed— 
a broad national program to restore farm 
prosperity and fb secure stability in farm 
markets. As a part of such a program, 
farm opinion generally demands the en- 
actment of legislation for control of 
agricultural surpluses, and to. enable co- 
Operative associations to handle all forms 
of crop surpluses as a service not only to 
their members, but to non-member pro- 
ducers as well, with the cost of such a 
necessary service spread over all the 
marketed units of a crop through the 
equalization fee as was provided by the 
McNary-Haugen bill. We believe the 
McNary-Haugen bill embodied the only 
practical method yet proposed to extend 
equality to agriculture, and to avert dis- 
astrous price fluctuations through ‘surplus 
control withotit Government subsidy, 
Government price fixing, or Government 
buying or selling. 


Therefore, the farm organizations here 
represented, speaking for their agricul- 
tural states of the South and West, here- 
by renew their demand for the enactment 
of legislation effectively incorporating 
these principles, and serve notice that 
they will accept no compromise in princi- 
ple that fails to provide the measure of 
og sought by the’ Mc-Nary-Haugen 
Jih. 


Sources of Opposition 


Coerosrion to the program of the 
organized farm groups comes mainly 
from two sources—from farm crop deal- 
ers and speculators, particularly the grain 
and cotton exchanges, who are motivated 
by selfish interests; and from certain 
groups in the industrial East who want 
cheap foodstuffs regardless of what hap- 
pens to the producers. 

Leaders of the first class are opposed 
to effective co6perative marketing or to 
any other development that threatens to 
limit the field for their private activities. 


As a conspicuous example of the inflg@ 
ence of this group we cite the past unfaig 
policy of the United States’ Chamber of 
Commerce. in opposition to agriculturaf 
legislation, which policy was established 
under the leadership of Julius Barnes, 
the foremost American grain exporter, 
and which undoubtedly adversely infly 
enced many business men and commer- 
cial organizations whose real interests rug” 
parallel with those of the farmers of theig 
districts. We appeal to the fair minded 
citizens of every calling for their judg- 
ment as to whether the agricultural policy 
of the United States should be dictated 
by such special interests. 


The second source of opposition lies in 
the desire of certain industrially minded 
groups in the East to continue to buy the 
food products from the farm at the 
world price, while they themselves enjoy 
the benefits of protection to a higher de- 
gree than ever before in the history of the 
nation; and we refer those who have any 


doubt on this score to the now famous let- - 


ter in which Andrew W. Mellon frankly 
took the position that equality for agri- 
culture would weaken the competitive 
position of the American manufacturers 
in the field of foreign commerce. In 
other words; while Mr. Mellon wants in- 
dustry to be protected in the domestic 
markets, he wants the American farmer 
to face the competition of the peon and 
peasant farmer of the world, single- 
handed and alone. Furthernfore, certain 
large employers sense the fact that a 
genuine farm relief measure will halt the 
migration city-ward of great hosts of 
farm workers, driven from their homes 
by the present unfair farm situation, and 
they see in the millions-of added city 
workers a‘promise that soon there will 
be two bidders for every job, which will 
enable employers once more to name 
their own wage scales and working hours. 

We submit that the present drift of 
farm workers to the city is a menace of 
the most profound character to the se- 
curity of organized labor, and the as- 
tounding -thing is that apparently few 
labor leaders thus far have become 
aroused to the fact. 


Fair National Administration 
Essential 


HE re-establishment of a sound agri-’ 

cultural condition requires stabilizing 
and protective legislation, but it is of 
equal and perhaps of greater importance 
that the whole national policy toward 
agriculture be guided by an administration 
that-is fair, sympathetic, and courageous. 
The farm states of the West and South 
have before them the best opportunity of 
their history to secure such an adminis- 
tration if they will refuse to be drawn 
from their united support of the man in 
each political party whose position on 
the farm question is known to be satis- 
factory, and who has a real chance to 
secure the nomination. 

After the party conventions, when the 
‘candidates and the issues are fairly be- 
fore the country, the great agricultural 
sections of the nation, adopting the prac- 
tice of business and labor, must vote for 
those who will demand that the farmer 
shall receive his just share of the nat- 
ional income. It is very necessary to 
realize that preservation of the farming 
industry is infinitely more important than 
the success of any political party. 


THEY ENJOY CLEAN, FRESH WATER AFTER HARD HAULING 


What's more, a trough like this makes less trouble for their owner, " 
lege of agriculture will furnish plans for a watering trough similar to this. 
time to build one-now when the rush of work is not pressing. 


There is 


Your state col- . = 








Balanced and shaped 


for foot comfort 


OR over a generation Hood Red Boots have 

set the standard for boot quality. Freely im- 
itated in color—but rarely in wear—their tough 
grey tire-tread soles and non-cracking red up- 
pers are the outdoor man’s identification of all- 
around durability. 


Hood Red Boots, like all Hood Work Foot- 
wear, are scientifically balanced to feel lighter 
on the foot—have trimmer lines—they are made 
over foot-shaped lasts to prevent heel slipping 
and give greater comfort. 


Look for the Yellow Arrow Label at the knee~— 
mark of all Hood extra quality on boots. 


Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


PMLRUBBER FOOTWEAR || CANVAS SHOES |] PNEUMATIC TIRES | | SOLID TIRES | | HEELS — SOLES — TILING | | 


eveyeyit> THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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The Fire Died at Midnight! 


Cold graydawn. Windows covered with frost. Dead ashes 
in the old stove. What a dreary way to start the day! 


Even after the fire is started, corners will be cold all day. 
Floors drafty. Mother will keep a shawl over her shoulders. 
Baby will have snuffles. Cold feet a habit with the whole family. 


Junk the old outfit and get one that is up-to-date. 
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YOUR family is entitled to modern heat in the house. 





There’s no need 


to freeze at night and shiver in poorly distributed heat all day. A modern 
outfit will fill the house with mellow warmth, will glow with comfort all 
night, utilizing all possible value from, the fuel instead of sending it roaring 


up the chimney. 

When you buy a new outfit you 
want results and economy. Turn 
to a manufacturer who has worked 
out designs from years of study and 
experiment. Trust an institution 
where every man is proud of the 
company’s reputation, from execu- 
tive in the office to molder carry- 
ing splashing crucible of white-hot 
metal. Such are the advertisers in 
this paper. They make good equip- 
ment and their guarantee counts. 


Ee EI PET NOE TED 6 FE OPP OBE BON Ley mS reer 


Steady warmth that circulates, leav- 
ing no cold corners, will keep the 
family vigorous and full of hustle, 
without the dragging handicap of 
colds. All this, yet economy that 
keeps your pocketbook cheerful. 


Firepots carefully cast, with metal 
compounded so they will not warp, 
crack or burn out, doors accurately 
machined so they fit, solid character 
and sound design in every part. 
That’s what you want to buy. 
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It pays to own a genuine Radiola 


HEN you buy a Radiola 

(and an RCA Loudspeak- 
er) you know that you are get- 
ting the best in radio. 


Back of every instrument bearing 
the. RCA trademark are the re- 
sources, not only of the pioneer 
and leader in radio research—the 
Radio Corporation of America— 
but also the pioneers and leaders 
of the whole electrical industry— 
the General Electric and Westing- 
house companies. 


Three radio instruments designed 
by the engineers of these com- 
panies are specially adapted to 
give perfect radio reception and 
reproduction in communities 





RADIOLA 16—Storage battery receiver of great 
compactness. For selectivity, sensitivity and tone 
quality, it sets a new standard for receivers in its 
price class. The cabinet is finished in mahogany. 


Less accessories . ‘ ; ; 3 $69.50 
With Radiotrons et see 





RADIOLA 20—Dry-battety-operated receiver, 
with amazing sensitivity and many times as selec- 
tive as the average antenna set. Ideal for distant re- 
ception.Can readily be adaptedtosocket operation. 
Ideal to use with the new RCA Loudspeaker 100-A. 


Less accessories . Pe ° . ° $78.00 
With Radiotrons es «-« « oa 


away from the congested centers 
of population. 


These are the new, compact, 
storage-battery operated Radiola 
16, the popular dry-battery oper- 
ated Radiola 20, and the new 
RCA Loudspeaker 100-A. 


Either of these fine receiving sets, 
when used with the wonderful 
new loudspeaker, will faithfully 
reproduce the programs from the 
great broadcasting stations—the 
best music, university extension 
courses, crop and weather bulle- 
tins, and the news of the world. 
And either of these sets can be 
adapted for operation from the 
electric light circuit by the addi- 
tion of socket power devices. 





RCA~-Radiola. 


MADE: BY: 





THE» MAKERS: OF - THE - RADIOTRON 












call this 
living! 


A PIPE and P. A.—what a wonderful 
combination for pleasure! I often read 
about “what ten books” a man would 
choose for companionship if he had to 
spend the rest of his days on a desert 
island. I’d want books, of course. But 
the thing I’d insist on would be a ware- 
house full of Prince Albert! 

I would never be lonely anywhere 
with my pipe and plenty of P.A. In 
fact, I’d be lonely in a crowded city 


_ PRINGE ALBERT 





without them. You'll begin to under- 
stand “why” when you get that first 
fragrant whiff of Prince Albert as you 
tamp it into your pipe. You'll know 
for sure when you light up. 

Cool as a referee. Sweet as a deci- 
sion for your side. Mild as cambric 
tea. So mild that you can smoke pipe- 
load after pipe-load without a stung 
tongue or a parched throat. Yet P. A. 
has that rich, full tobacco-body that 
satisfies to the limit in every pull. A 
grand old smoke, Men. 

I don’t know what your present 


—the national joy smoke! 


1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
‘ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 






smoke-program is and I’m not going 
to ask questions. But I’m going to 
state in no uncertain terms that you 
don’t know how good your pipe can 
taste until you load it to the brim with 
long-burning P.A. Millions of other 
contented jimmy-pipers will tell you 
the same thing. Why don’t you find 
out for yourself? 


P.A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 
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Things Georgia Folks Are Doing 








IF YOU GROW TOBACCO, GO 
TO TIFTON DECEMBER 8 


HE most important meeting of the 

year for tobacco farmers in Georgia 
and Florida will be held at Tifton, Geor- 
gia, Thursday, December 8. The meet- 
ing will convene in the Tift County Court- 
house at 10:00 a. m. with Prof. S. H. 
Starr, director, Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station, presiding. This Annual 
Tobacco Gonference is sponsored by the 
Georgia Coastal Plain Station, Georgia 
State College of Agriculture; and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture codperating. 

Dr. Andrew M. Soule, president, State 
College of Agriculture at Athens, will 
talk on the value of fertilizer experiments 
for tobacco. J.«N. Carr who is in 
active charge of a large number of to- 
bacco experiments being conducted by 
the station in codperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
give a progress report on tobacco ex- 
periments at the station. Past experience 
has shown that disease control is going 
to be an important problem with the 
tobacco growers of Georgia and Florida. 
R. C. Thomas who has been studying 
these problems at the station for several 
years will discuss the control of root- 
knot and other tobacco diseases. J, M. 
Purdom, assistant agricultural and in- 
dustrial agent of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, will give some of his experi- 
ences and observations in growing bright 
leaf tobacco. E. C. Westbrook, tobacco 
specialist of the State College of Agri- 
culture will discuss some of the fine 
points in growing tobacco, 

Those annual conferences have been 
well attended in the past and have re- 
sulted in much good to the growers:and 
others interested. in this industry. Grow- 
ers in Georgia and Florida are cordially 
invited to attend this meeting at Tifton 
on December 8; and secure the latest in- 
formation as to results of the work of- 
tobacco investigators. 








| SON OF WORLD'S RECORD 
| COW IN GEORGIA 


VERYONE interested in dairying in 

the South was much pleased last year 
when it was announced that Sensation’s 
Mikado’s Millie, a South Carolina cow 
owned by Fred H. Young at Timmons- 
ville, had broken a world’s record by 
producing 13,303 pounds of milk and 
1,000 pounds of butter. 


We are very much in need of cows like 
her in Georgia and so are delighted that 
the Barnett Dairy in Wilkes County has 
leased a son of Millie to use in its herd 
of 100 Jerseys. Mr. Austin Barnett is 
recognized as one of the state’s leading 
dairymen. For years his herd of grade 





TWO SHOCKS OF CORN, EACH FROM ONE-TWENTIETH ACRE 
he shock at right came from land receiving 200 pounds nitrate of soda per acre; that at 


the left from land receiving no nitrate, 





Jerseys has had a very high average 
yearly production. Gradually, he has 
added purebred heifers and cows to his 
herd and disposed of his poorer produc- 
ing grades with the idea in mind of hav- 
ing_.some day not only a registered herd 
but cows with great production and great 
breeding as well. 

Mr. Young, the owner of the world’s 
record cow, recently visited Mr. Barnett 
and as a result consented to lease a son 
of his great cow. This is a real tribute 
to one of our men, since Mr. Young pre- 
viously refused to either lease or sell this 
bull. The producing ability and blood 
lines of this great bull will be of great 
benefit to us, and particularly to Wilkes 
County. FRANK W. FITCH, 

Dairy Specialist, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. 


| GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE | 
| RADIO PROGRAM | 


. 








ACH day, excepting Sunday, at 1 
p.m., central time, the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture broadcasts a farm 
program from its radio studios at Ath- 
ens, Ga, This program is relayed through 
WSB, Atlanta Journal radio station. 
This program is for one-half hour each 
day and includes special 10-minute talks 
by the members of the college staff and 
also answers to questions about farming. 
The answers are prepared by specialists. 
A daily crop and market message giving 
information of interest and also inter- 
pretation of statistical information is a 
part of the program. The special talks 
for December 3 to 12, follow:— 
December 3.—‘‘The County Agricultural De- 


velopment Program,” by J. G. Oliver; “Butch- 
ering on the Farm,” by Professor W. S. Rice. 

December §.—“The Tobacco Plant Bed,” by 
Professor E. C. Westbrook; “Menus for De- 
cember,” by Miss Callaway. 

December 6.—“Nitrogenous Fertilizer Ma- 
terials,” by» Prof. L. M. Carter; “Recipes— 
Christmas Candies,” Mrs. J. B. Myers. 

December 7.—‘An Old English Christmas 
Festival,” by Miss Mary Creswell. 

December 8.—“The Value of Fertilizer Ex- 
periments on Tobacco,” by President Andrew 
M. Soule; “Give the House a Christmas Pres- 
ent,” by Miss Wille Dowdy. 

December 9.—“Extension Work With Ne- 
groes,” by J. K. Giles; “Wrapping the Christ- 
mas Gift,” by Miss Lildred Ledford. 

December 10.—“Georgia—A State of Diversi- 
fication,” by J. Phil Campbell; “The Commun- 
ity Christmas Tree,” by Prof. W. W. Reitz. 

December 12.—“Live Poultry at Christmas 
Time,” by J. William Firor; “Prudent Eating 
at Christmas,” by Miss Catherine Newton. 

The weekly reports on the Georgia 
National Egg-laying Contest will be 
broadcast each Wednesday, and similar 
topics will be presented during the re- 


‘ mainder of the month. 


; aa 
ARROLL County, Georgia is leading 
aH other counties of the state in 
cotton production, with 33,800 bales gin- 
ned to November 14, Burke led last 
year in total cotton produced. 





Note soybeans planted in the corn. 
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Here’s the correct definition 
of diversified farming 


Says an authority—“Diversified 
farming really means the grow- 
ing of all jo greens! Bape and-all 
possible food on the farm, thus 
reducing the expense of living 
and maintaining the fertility of 
the soil by rotation of at least 
a part of it.” 

To get the most out of diversi- 
fied farming, farm experts sa 
that fences should Se used. 
Fenced pastures and fields cut 
feed and labor costs, protect 
growing crops and insure health 
among livestock. 

The best type of fence is woven 
wire. And Dixisteel is pre-emi- 
nently the woven wire fence of 
everlasting satisfaction. Made 
to fit every need of southern 
farmers. 


Wonderful galvanizing 
gives long life 


Dixisteel Fence is galvanized by 
a process excelled by no other 
manvfacturer, This galvanizing 
will not peel or flake off. Rust 
is prevented. It is espe- 
cially adapted to our 
southern climate. 










Hinge-joint construction with 
four complete wraps at ea 
joint. Stays will not slip. Fence 
will not sag. The wavy tension 
curves in the line wires allow for 
pea and contraction ae 

changes im-temperature, 
bring the fence back ‘to an up- 
right position after sudden or 
severe pressure. 


We make the fence 
you need 


Dealers everywhere in the South 
carry the complete Dixisteel line 
—standard-mesh fence for cat- 
tle; close-mesh fence for hogs 
and cattle; fence that will stop 
“razor-back” hogs; wolf-proof 
fence and poultry, rabbit and 
garden fence. Different weights 
and heights. 


“Farming with Fences” is a 
booklet which tells how Dixisteel 
Fence will make your farm more 
profitable. Send coupon today. 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, At- 
lanta, Ga. Makers of wire nails, 
staples, plain wire, barbed wire, 
bale ties, cotton ties, angles, bars, 
bands, hoops, etc. 








Name 


ATLANTIC STEEL Company, Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 1 


I hm interested in “Farming with Fences.” Please 
send me a free copy. f 





Address. 
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OUR ROOFING DIRECT _. 
FREIGHT PAID 











VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 
A farm tractor 


power. 
Also Saws, Belt- 
ing, Dust Rigs, 


Badgers, Planers, 
Write Dept. A-4 Matchers, etc. 











5. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem. N. C. 









WINDMILLS 
FREE—5-ft. Tower Top 


est service. Best constructed. 
Tower and mill of pure zinc, 


galvanized. 
imple. Durable. Back- 
geared. Maximum * 





Longest service. Satis action. Sold by better 
waiting. Write 'e 


: 


Dealers: Write for special proposition 
ELGIN WINDMILL COMPANY 
94 N. State Street Kigin, Ulinots 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE'’S CALENDAR) 


'‘ONDAY, December 5—If you 
would like to have our plans for a 
Merry Christmas party, just send us a 
note and enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. These plans 
include suggestions 
for invitations, 
games, decorations, 
and refreshments. 

Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 6-—Are you 
troubled with 
roaches? Try sift- 
ing sodium fluoride 
around the baseboard 
of the kitchen and 
pantry. Leave it for several days or a 
week. Two such treatments should rid 
the house of these pests, says Mr. C. H. 
Brannon, N. C., extension entomologist. 
The dead roaches should be swept up and 
destroyed. 

Wednesday, December 7.—Father and 
the boys won’t have to thaw out the 
pump this winter if they move it from 
the yard into the kitchen before the 
ground freezes again. 

Thursday, December 8.—Fine steel 
wool is a good first-aid measure for 
cleaning oven glassware. 

Friday, December 9.—Be sure the new 
school shoes have room for feet to grow. 
Not only will short shoes be uncomfort- 
able but they will surely injure the feet 
and cause much discomfort in later life. 
One inch longer than the foot is a-safe 
allowance. 

Saturday, December 10—Has Dad 
invited you and the youngsters to go to 
the movies tonight? Look uf the list of 
the finest pictures on Dr. Poe’s page for 
November 19, and try to see one of 
those. You'll be sure to enjoy any or all 
of them. The next list will appear in our 
Winter Number for Form Women, De- 
cember 31. 

Sunday, December 11—A true repent- 
ance shuns the evil itself, more than the 
external suffering or the shame— 
Shakespeare. 


| DAD IN THE KITCHEN 
Lunch in the Vacuum Bottle 


S Dad, Mother, and Jimmy Grayson 

were sitting around the breakfast 
table one morning ‘discussing Jimmy’s 
school lunch, Jimmy said, “Oh Mother, 
why can’t I have something different 
for lunch? I do get so tired of cold 
sandwiches every day. Tommy Brown’s 
mother brings him nice hot lunches.” 

“Jimmy, you know Mother can’t carry 
your lunch so far, and Dad has to work.” 

Dad Grayson’s face lighted with a 
smile as he said, “Trust Dad for the 
bright ideas in this family. What could 
be better than filling that nice new un- 
breakable vacuum bottle, I bought the 
other day, with hot soup.” 

“What a wonderful suggestion, Dad! 
I'll make Jimmy some nourishing baked 
bean soup from the beans left over from 
dinner yesterday.” | 

“How do you make baked bean soup, 
Mother!” Jimmy questioned. 

“IT mix 3 cups cold baked beans, 3 
pints water, 2 slices of onions in a sauce 
pan, bring to boiling point, and simmer 
30 minutes. I rub through a sieve, add 
134 cups stewed tomatoes, 1 tablespoon 
Chili sauce, season with salt and pepper, 
and bind with flour and butter cooked 
together. I shall crisp some crackers 
for you to eat with it.” 

‘That sounds perfectly ~delicious, 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 








Mother, and I shall just love having hot 
soup for lunch,” exclaimed Jimmy, much 
elated. 

“Here's hoping there .will be enough 
for our lunch, too!” Dad rejoined. 


| CANNING MEATS AT HOME | 


HE canning of meats on the farm 

has become one of the most important 
methods of food preservation. Only meats 
that have been freshly killed and cleanly 
handled should be canned. The United 
States Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends that the steam pressure canner be 
used. A high temperature of 250 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, equivalent to a steam 
pressure of 15 pounds per square inch, 
is required to sterilize meats properly 
and prevent spoilage. 

After slaughtering, the meat may be 
prepared for canning as soon as the ani- 
mal heat has dis- 
appeared. The 
directions below 
are given for can- 
ning roast pork, 
but they may be ap- 
plied to similar cuts 
of beef or lamb. 
The meat should 
always be cooked 
and seasoned be’ 
fore it is canned— 
whether it is roast- 
ed, fried, baked, or 
stewed—just as 
though for immedi- 
ate serving, so that 
the flavor will be 
retained. It need 
not be cooked ten- 
der but it should be 
cooked until the 
center is no longer 
red. Pack the meat 
as hot as possible. 
Remove all bones 
and fill the jar or can with hot gravy 
stock, so that the sterilization period will 
not be longer than necessary. 

Either glass jars or tin cans may be 
used for canning meats. Full directions 
for each step in the process in either case 
will be found in Farmers’ Bulletin 
1186-F, Pork on the Farm, and also re- 
cipes for preparing the various parts of 
the hog in different ways for canning. 
The flavoring and proportions in these 
recipes may be varied to suit individual 
taste, but the length of time and temper- 
ature for the processing period of each 
meat or mixture should never be changed. 


In the case of pork, the ham, shoulder, 
or loin are generally used for roasting. 
Scrape the skin clean and wipe it with a 
damp cloth. If the ham is used and the 
skin. is eft on, cut with the point of a 
knife just through the skin so as to dice 
it, and trim with cloves and tufts of pars- 
ley if desired. Salt and pepper to taste 
should be sprinkled over the ham. Heat 
in a roasting pan from 2 to 3 tablespoons 
of grease. Put in the roast when this is 
hot and sear it quickly all over to seal 
the pores and prevent Joss of the juice 
of the meat. Add 2 small turnips to the 
roasting pan and from % to 1 cup of 
boiling water. Leave skin side up and do 
not. turn, but baste frequently. When 
cooked through and nicely browned, slice 
and pack in cans or jars to within one- 
half inch of the top of the can. Add the 
gravy from the roasting pan, or soup 
stock, so that it barely covers the meat. 
Close the can or jar, and process in the 
steam pressure cooker. No. 2 cans or 
pint jars are processed for 45 to 50 min- 
utes at 250 degrees Fahrenheit or 15 
pounds of steam pressure; No. 3 cans 
or quart jars from 55 to 60 minutes at 








VITAMINES? 





HUH! WHAT DOES HE 
CARE? 


the same pressure. In case the meat is 
fat, time for processing must be pro- 
longed 10 minutes. 


| SPOTLESS DAY 


To Launder Woolens 


wo material will shrink easily 
if carelessly washed. A mild soap 
or soap flakes should be used. Strong 
soaps or alkalies weaken the wool fiber 
and make it more liable to shrink. The 
rubbing .on of soap is not desirable be- 
cause you must get it out again and this 
tends to mat the wool and shrink the gar- 
ment. 

Shake the -dust out of the garment. 
Make a suds with warm water and a 
mild soap or soap flakes. If the garment 
is very soiled add % teaspoon household 
ammonia for each gallon of water, and 
let the garment soak for 10 minutes; 
meantime, prepare 
another suds like 
the first. Work the 
garment up and 
down and squeeze 
it, but do not rub. 
Squeeze gently and 
put through second 
suds. 

If any soiled spot 
does not yield to 
this treatment, lay 
the garment on a 
table and rub the 
spot with a small 
brush. If necessary, 
use the soap solu- 
tion on the brush. 
Rinse quickly 
through several 
waters of the same 
temperature as the 
first. Put a little 
of the soap solu- 
tion in each, de- 
creasing the amount 
with each rinse. The oil in the soap pre- 
vents the washing from drawing the nat- 
ural oil out of the wool, and keeps it soft 
and fluffy. Put it through the wringer or 
squeeze and hang it to dry where it is 
warm, but not hot. Guard against extremes 
of temperature. Stretch the garment into 
shape as it dries. Press when nearly 
dry, on the wrong side, until perfectly 
dry, using a moderately warm iron. 
Never have the iron so hot that the gar- 
ment will steam. Closely twisted and 
woven wool will shrink less than loosely 
woven materials. 

Sweaters or knitted articles of any 
kind will shrink or lose their shape in 
washing unless care is taken. Wash them 
as you would other woolens; do not rub 
or twist. Put them through a loosely 
adjusted wring@r between two towels, 
stretch them into shape and lay them 
upon towels to dry. Occasionally turn 
and stretch them. It is safest to place 
a towel under a sweater when lifting it 
from the tub, so it will not be stretched 
by the weight of the water in it. 


| _ LETTER WRITING 


“LOVE to get a letter from Mildred. 
I’'ts almost like having her come in‘to 
spend the afternoon,” said Mrs. Jones. 
“It's because she writes conversation- 
ally,” observed Mrs. Green. “Most peo- 
ple write stilted letters, as though the lIan- 
guage of letters should be something en- 
tirely different from speech. I try to 
imagine the person to whom I am writ- 
ing as seated before me and then write as 
I would talk.” , 
“I believe You're right. And another 
reason why her letters are a joy is be- 
cause she writes legibly. I don’t have to 
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stop and wonder what it’s all about. She 
uses short sentences that are easy to un- 
derstand and punctuates carefully. I’ve 
had letters where every sentence ran into 
the next in a hopeless jumble.” 

“That’s not necessary when every 
school grammar and dictionary give sim- 
ple, easily understood rules of punctua- 
tion.” 

“All you say is true,” remarked Mr. 
Jones, “but the most awful sin-a letter 
writer can commit is forgetting to put on 
his name and address., You would be 
amazed to know how frequently these 
are forgotten on important business let- 
ters. Of course, the simple way to over- 
come this is to have one’s name and ad- 
dress printed at the top of the paper. 
It costs little and adds a lot to the ap- 
pearance of the letter as well as to its 
value. Then, of course, the date should 
be on every letter written.” 

“So it should,” agreed his wife, “and 
when this model letter has been written, 
pleasant and chatty, yet brief and to the 
point, it deserves an envelope as fine as it 
is itself. I don’t see how on earth the 
postoffice people ever do deliver some of 
the letters that are mailed with incom- 
plete, carelessly written addresses. I try 
to be very particular to put enough pos- 
tage on my letters to carry them without 
delay or inconvenience to the one_receiv- 
ing them. Of course, there is only one 
place for the stamp, the upper righthand 
corner of the envelope, the edges even with 
the edges of the envelope.” 

“A return address nicely printed either 
on’the flap or in the upper left hand 
corner of the envelope, insures the return 
of any undelivered letters,” added Mrs. 
Green. “Really, we’ve said so much about 
letters, I’m going straight home to write 
some. A prompt answer as well as a soft 
one turneth away wrath.” 





| PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
| INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS 


' J 





Wool Flowers 


+ AVE you seen the new wool flow- 
ers that are so popular?” asked 
Mrs. Green. 

“I should say so,” answered her friend 
Mrs. Hines. “I’ve been making them for 
Miss Hayes’s gift shop for the past 
month. And I’ve made enough money to 
buy my family some of the Christmas 
presents that they’ve needed and wanted 
for a long time.” 

“Do tell me how to make them, if you 
think it wouldn’t hurt your trade. They 
would be lovely presents. There are so 
many people to whom I want to give 
some little personal remembrance that 
is more than a card.” . 

“Of course I'll tell you,” agreed Mrs. 
Hines. And this is what she told her. 


J 


All you need is wool yarn, a long-eyed 
darning needle and two sticks that are | 
smooth on the edges and of any length. © 
lay a E 


To make the chrysanthemums 
piece of green wool about-8 inches long 
lengthwise on a broom handle and then 
wind orange yarn (you can use other 
colors) around the handle and over the 
green wool 40 to 50 times. Then take 
the two ends of the green and tie the or- 


ange loops together very tightly in one © 


bunch. Slip the roll off the stick and 
cut the loops in the center. This makes 
the foundation or back of the flower. 
For the center, place a four-inch piece 
of the orange yarn lengthwise on a stick 
about half as large as the broom handl 
and wind more orange wool around and 
over the lengthwise piece about 25 times. 





Tie the two ends of the lengthwise piece 3 
as before and slip the loops off. Cut) 
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This is the man who in- 
vented the phonograph, the 
electric light, and hundreds 
of other scientific marvels. 
Today, on the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the phonograph’s 
invention, he authorizes the 
great FREE offer below. 

Read It! 


Amberola 


NEV 
FREE TRIAL 
OFFER! 


Now Everyone Can 
Afford the World’s 
Finest Music! 


You have always wanted a phonograph 
—a perfected and beautiful instrument 
to play your favorite music, the great 
operas, lively jazz, old time _— 
whenever you felt like hearing them 

Now you can ay the done gee Edison 
Amberola and 24 records on 
38 days trial, ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
Mr. Edison has authorized this start- 
ling offer, because teday, on the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of his invention of 
the phonograph, it is his ambition to 
have music in every American home. 


Over 2,000,000 
Satisfied Owners 


She Aasheretn 3: Oe Sand tees 
great multitude of American families 
who own and enjoy it. It is so life- 
like that it can be only by 
the performances of the living Artists 
themselves. The Amberola does not 
put you to the constant annoyance and 
expense of changing because 


needles 
the patented Edison Stylus, mounted 
with a genuine diamond, lasts forever. 


Remember, this is the wonderful Am- 

ia imvented by Mr. Edison and 
made right in his own laboratories in 
Orange, New Jersey. The famous Am- 
berole Cylinder Records, made espe- 
cially for the imstrument, cost only 
35 cents rag = include thousands 
of selections of the world’s finest mu- 
sic. SEND TODAY for full details of 
the astounding FREE OFFER—learn 


24 Records 
FREE! 


Mail the coupon TODAY and get full 
details of the 38 day free offer. 


evening of real fun. 


----SEND TODAY---- 


Thomas A. 


Cylinder ‘Phonograph Division, 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Please send me full details of your 
FREE trial offer and your free rec- 
ord special. 
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| loops and tie in the center of the founda- 
tion. Then take some long loops of 
green yarn and fasten to the back for 
leaves and stem. 

You make the smaller bachelor buttons 
much like the chrysanthemums. How- 
ever, you need to use the small stick and 
do not cut the loops when you pull them 
off the stick, but open them in a round 
roll. Then make a French knot with a 
needle and thread of yellow wool and 
pull it down to the center for the stamen. 


Violets too are lovely when worn in 
bunches. Take a short piece of yellow 
wool and tie three knots tightly over each 
other in the middle of the piece. Then 
pull the ends down leaving the knots or 
tenter on the top. Thread a needle with 
lavender yarn and make five petals or 
loops (about %-inch long) by going in 
and out around the yellow center. Tie 
the ends of yellow yarn on the under 
side and clip. Tie on.a green thread at 
the back for a stem and the violet is fin- 
ished. 

MRS. GRACE WILLIAMSON. 


| PLAN HOT DISHES FOR 
| SCHOOL LUNCHEON 


+ 


f So problem of serving a hot lunch 
in rural schools may be solved in a 
number of ways. If the mothers live too 
far to take turns at preparing it, they 
may contribute food or money to cover 
the cost of materials, and the teacher, 
aided by the cooking class, can prepare 
one simple dish, to be augmented by 
bread and butter if desired. The follow- 
ing recipes were planned to fill such a 
need :— 


Cream of Tomato Soup With Rice.—Ten cups 
milk, 1 cup flour, 4% cup butter, 2 teaspoons 
salt, 4 teaspoon pepper, 4 cups tomato juice 
or thin puree, % teaspoon baking soda, 3 cups 
cooked rice. Make white sauce of the first 
five ingredients. Heat the tomato juice with 
soda till it boils, When ready to serve, com- 
bine with white sauce, and add the cooked 
rice and rice water. Season to taste. Serves 2. 
Creamed Dried Beef on Teast.—Six quarts 
white saucé, 2 pounds shredded dried beef, 3 
beaten eggs, 50 slices toast. Frizzle the dried 
beef in a little fat, add to it the white sauce, 
bring it to a boil, stir in beaten eggs and 
serve immediately on toast. Serves 50. 
Creamed Eggs and Potatoes.—Twenty hard 
boiled eggs sliced or halved, 10 cups cold 
diced potatoes, cooked, 2 quarts white sauce, 
%-cup chopped parsley, in season. Combine 
eggs and potatoes with white sauce, season 
to taste, heat thoroughly, serve with parsley 
on top. Serves 25. 

Scotch Lamb Breth.—Six pounds lamb shank 
and neck, simmered in 4 quarts water till 
tender. After first. hour of cooking add 6 
cups diced raw potatoes, 1 cup diced carrots, 
% cup.carrots ground in food chopper, 2 sliced 
onions, and 1 cup pearl barley. Cook another 
hour. If too fat, skim some of it off. Season 
and serve with crackers. Serves 25. 

Ham and Noodles.—Five pounds noodles, 
cooked in boiling salted water and drained, 
1 pound butter to season noodles, 1% loaves 
of bread for toast, 6 pounds diced cooked ham. 
Season noodles, and place a serving in soup 
bowl. Place good sized spoonful diced ham 
on top of them, then lay triangle of toast 
on the ham. Mask the whole with a well 
seasoned gravy or white sauce, or chickep 
stock if available. Serves 70. 


Corn Chowder.—Four 1%-inch cubes salt 
pork, 4 sliced onions, 12 cups diced potatoes, 
parboiled in 1 quart water for 5 minutes, 
4 quarts scalded milk, 4% cup butter, 4% cup 
flour, 4 cans corn (No. 2 cans), salt and pep- 
per to season. Cut salt pork into small pieces 
and fry out, add onions and cook 5 minutes. 
Add potatoes and water in which they were 
parboiled and cook, covered, until tender. 
Add corn, seasoning, % cup diced celery if 
available, and the white sauce made from the 
milk, fat and flour. Cook. slowly over low 
fire until thoroughly heated. Serve with 
crackers. Serves 45. 

White Sauce.—Two quarts milk, 1 cup flour, 
1 tablespoon salt, 3% cup butter. Melt butter, 
add flour and seasoning; then add milk very, 
very slowly, stirring constantly to prevent 
lumps forming. This makes about 2 quarts. 


Toast or Crackers.—If inconvenient to make 
toast, use large plain crackers. 











If you are interested in seeing that 
your children receive at least one hot 
dish at noon when they most need it, and 
would care for more recipes given in 
large quantities, send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 
The Progressive Farmer,and you will re- 
ceive recipes for hot drinks, baked beans, 
chicken pie, potatoes, biscuits, and many 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER | 





CALUMET 
siscuirT 
RECIPE 


4 cups flour 
4 level teaspoons 
Calumet Baking 




















Powder 

4 level tablespoons 
shortening 

134 cupe mikk 






MINUTES 


TO MAKE —TO BAKE 
And remember, too, 
that when you are 
through, there are no 
failures, no re-bak- 
ings, because every- 
thing comes from the 
oven light and evenly 
raised. Trythefamous 
Calumet Biscuit Re- 
cipe. Of course, ev- 



















more of them—but 
won'tmindbecause 
can be made in a jiffy. 
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that’ salways MENDING 
¥e sit —inside this - Daiy Utena 
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Acid-Core 
Ready to Use~Requires Only Heat 


. CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4212-06 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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| UNCLE P. F.’S LETTER | 


It’s Our Error 
EAR Club Members :— 

On our October 1 Club Page we 
asked this question: “Did you know that 
dogwood is the only wood that has ever 
been found 
entirely satis- 
factory for au- 
tomobile 
spokes?” 
Now, one of 
our Southern 
foresters re- 
minds us that 
automo bile 
spokes are 
made largely 
of hickory but 
that if we had 
substituted 
“shuttles” for “automobile spokes” in 
our original question the statement 
would have been very nearly correct. We 
simply misquoted the forester with whom 
we told you about taking that afternoon 
ramble, so now we're all straight again. 
Before we leave the subject, how many 
of you are joining a forestry club in 
1928? Perhaps you may not think so at 
first but we believe you'll find it one of 
the most interesting of 4-H projects. 


Yours for the facts, UNCLE P. F. 
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P. S. If you’re a boy 12 years old or 
older, and want to become a scout, don’t 
miss that blank on this page. 


OUTSTANDING DAIRY CLUB 
WORK IN GEORGIA 


HE dairy calf club 














show at the 


Southeastern Fair this year was one, 


of the outstanding features. It was a 
demonstration of a piece of constructive 
work which is now going on in about 
20 counties, the value of which cannot 
possibly be estimated at the present time. 


The management of the Southeastern 
Fair, realizing the importance of this 
work, this year appropriated $1,000 in 
premiums for the dairy calf club show 
in. Atlanta and this gave the needed stim- 
ulus for the wonderful exhibits of pure- 
bred club animals. There was 146 calf 
club entries, Spalding County leading in 
number with 23 head, closely followed by 
Troup, Coweta, Muscogee and Newton. 
Paulding County which had the largest 
calf club in the state this year, exhibited 
13 head. A fine group of 11 head repre- 
sented Clarke County and Fulton and 
Cobb were well represented. 

Many of the club calves were shown 
in the’ open ring and held their own 
against some of the best breeders in the 
United States. Tom Lindsey of Spalding 
County won first in the senior calf class 
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years’ 


send it.to us. 






yourself will get— 


* Scout publication. 


First Class Scout. 
the old degree books. 


If you really want to get into scouting, 


PPeeeeTEOCOeIIeri eer ieee ee eee 
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subscription will get the paper for two full years. 


Send subscription t0.......secccsecseccseeenses 


EE INNO PR bi eC inicdicds cssacabaceststzesastqe 


MY APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I have with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the following 
oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have read and understand:— 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God 
and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To help other 
people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight.” 


Now’s the Time to Become a Scout 


HOW— 


F YOU really want to become a Lone Scout, to make yourself one of the 

great band of the Boy Scouts of America—boys who do things—here’s the 
Christmas offer The Progressive Farmer makes you: 
uncle, a neighbor or someone else to give you either a new or. renewal two- 
subscription to The Progressive Farmer for $1. 
Then add 25 cents to the dollar, making $1.25 in all, and 
Your dad or the person who gave you the 


Get your dad, your 


You 


One Year’s Membership in the Boy Scouts of America, to- 
gether with the new engraved Membership Certificate. 


A year’s membership in The Progressive Farmer Tribe. 
A year’s subscription to “Lone Scout,” the official Lone 


One copy of the new “Boy Scout Handbook” containing 
more than 600 pages of scout material, and carrying 
all the imstructions necessary to help you become a 
It takes the place of all seven of 


All the rights and privileges of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Scout membership is open to any white boy 12 years old or older. 
offer is not good after December 20. And this blank will not be printed again. 


This 


act now. If you are already a scout, 


give this blank to some boy who wants to join. 
(Be sure the following blanks are filled in correctly) 


SERRE EHH HOE Hee EHR TEST EEE EERSTE EEE EEE EEE EES 


Poe eee PPO CEO CEOS ECCCOCOOSSOSOSCOTOOOSCSSOOC CT 


Poe eECOUCTOSSSOOSOOO OCC OE SEC eee) 


teweteweeeeeseeseseseses LBC esccccccccnssssece 


Street No........ hedbesceséscdesBacesogts Pi: ThORs dsc ecg cnndeiccoces B.F.D,. -Ne.c.ccccccsces 
TOWRs . codec osede cdecccecvenceceses COORG sconces ccsdvocccesacesccescces State. ...ccccccccccocece 
GN OP ins on sethah cheb b dale chad hendapes ste cBbige scab bacedasetuchenensessedicnencdetetndeesces 


SEND ALL BLANKS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Today’s the Day— 


O BECOME a scout. The blank 

printed on this page will tell 
youhow. You may grow up and never 
get another opportunity like it. This 
one won't be good after December 
20, 1927. 

If you-are already a scout, give the 
blank to someone who wants to be 
and tell him what it means and how 
to use it. Every new member you 
enroll through using this blank 
counts in the Booster Contest and 
toward your Booster title. 

We'd be willing to bet that your 
copy of the Handbook will make 
you the happiest boy in your com- 
munity Christmas day—unless there’s 
another boy in the community who 
sends in his blank too. 


Now’s the time to become a scout. 








(36 entries) on his fine club calf, Noble 
Welcome’s Bess. Club entries also placed 
fourth and sixth in the junior calf class, 
fourth in the senior yearling class, and 
fourth prize three-year-old cow was own- 
ed by young Henry Odum, Jr., from 
Newton County. The grand champion 
club heifer was from Spalding County 
and owned by Bill Bennett. 


When it came to showing the county 
groups the small«ring was overcrowded 
and presented a sight never before seen 
at the Southeastern. - Spalding” County 
won first, and a $50 prize on their fine 
group, Muscogee second and Clarke, 
Newton, Coweta and Troup closely fol- 
lowed. 


One of the features of the club day 
was the showing contest, in which the 
boys’ abilities and efforts as showmen 
were put to the test. A large number of 
contestants tried for the gold, silver and 
bronze medals presented by the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club for excellence in 
this event. Mr, Arthur Brooke presented 
the medals to the winners. Dallas Batchel- 
dor of Muscogee County won the gold, 
Jeff Moon of Muscogee, the silver and 
Bernard Johnson of Clarke, the bronze. 


To Georgia and the Southeastern Fair 
goes the distinction of holding the larg- 
est calf club show in the South and pos- 
sibly the largest Jersey calf club show in 
the United States this year. The boys 
and girls are showing us the way in our 
dairy industry. 

- FRANK W. FITCH. 


Roa” 


HE good guard in basketball must 
do, more than keep his opponent for- 
wards from scoring. He ought to know 
how to pass well, how to secure rebounds 
from the backboard, how to break up 
passes, and be a fair long distance shot. 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Qaritts, Blatt, 




























“I asked Mamma if me an’ Pug could 
have a race an’ she said yes, an’ then 
she was mad at me when she found out 
it was a doughnut-eatin’ race.” 

“I was goin’ to sell ten magazines this 
afternoon, but old lady Jones kept me 
waitin’ while she read one through aw 
then said she didn’t care for it.” 
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“My Little Alabama Town’ 


Where the Glamor of Bygone Days Still Casts Its Spell 


By MINNIE SNODGRASS 
























HEN my husband made inquiries 

in Northern Florida as to the best 
automobile route into Choctaw County, 
Alabama, the man who gave the direc- 
tions did so in a kindly but pitying man- 
ner and concluded with the ominous 
phrase: “And there you kiss good roads 
goodbye.” 

Our destination was Lavaca and the 
farm lands of my husband’s nephew. 
Lavaca is a village of eight families, 
descendants of residents here before the 
Civil War. Ancestors are buried in the 
cemeteries that are noted here and there 
on the plantations. The eight families 
are those white people who are not buried 
There are many Ne- 
groes, but they are not counted as resi- 
dents. 


I. Time’s Gentle Touch 

fb bee village is-a wide place at the 

junction of three roads, and consists 
of an unpainted, porched postoffice with 
idlers seated on the floor, a filling station, 
a residence noteworthy by being painted, 
an old well with its draping of wisteria 
vine, and a general store where plows and 
gingersnaps are sold. Next to it is the 
store with its Negro proprietor. “The 
store” is the Saturday afternoon and 
night rendezvous for all the Negroes— 
here they eat, drink, dance and fight. 
There are beautiful. oaks and a brook 
nearby. On either side are wide fields 
of cotton and of corn. 

This section has been untouched by 
time, and the relationships between the 
Negroes and the whites are relatively 
much the same as before the Civil War. 
Had I prayed 

. “turn backward, O Time, in your flight! 
Make me a child again, just for tonight!’ 
I’d think my prayer had been answered 
here in this little Alabama town. 


II. Friends 


UST after the proclamation giving 

the Negro freedom was issued, an in- 
dividual appeared in this neighborhood and 
questioned the Negroes as to whether or 
not they had each chosen the forty 
acres of land to which each was entitled. 
As agent for the government, this indi- 
vidual offered to give title to the 40 acres 
which the Negro was invited to select 
from his former master’s acreage. His 
charge for title was $5. One Negro 
chose his forty acres and with his “deed” 
in his pocket began operations. The re- 
sults to the misguided trespasser were 
as might have been expected. Realizing 
the fraud practiced upon them seems to 
have discouraged the Negroes with re- 
spect to their new freedom, and fre- 
quently advice like this would be heard 
—“Do what the white folks sez en you 
won’t git into trouble.” So confident are 
they of the power of the white folks 
that it is not unusual to get a message 
on Monday: “Come git me out o’ jail.” 
No matter whether he is in for arson or 
murder, he expects his white folks to 
“git him free.” 

A hostess in Montgomery impressed her 
laundress into service for a social func- 
tion. Unaware and unconscious of her 
duty of silence, the erstwhile laundress 
in cap and apron appeared upon the 
scene with a tray of refreshments and 


" startled the bridge players by exclaiming, 


“Law! you white folks sho is havin’ a 
purty party! Ef it had bin a passel o’ 
niggers dey’d all bin fightin’ fo’ dis!” 
Well, we have “a passel o’ niggers” here 
and they are humble and peaceable and 
happy—until Saturday night. 

One old woman who was_a slave of my 
nephew’s great-grandmother is a charge 
upon my nephew. A comfortable house 
is provided for her. Every two weeks 


Choctaw County, Alabama 





servile in her manner of drawing them. 
I copy verbatim an order from her :— 

“I want:sugar. I want rice. I want 
meat. I want snuff. I want lard. I want 
No. 8 thread. I want meal. Signed, Liza 
Rembert.” 


Ill. The Aristocrat 
Teor Uncle Henry is in his 84th 


year, he is a useful member of our 
household and besides gives an atmos- 
phere to the place. He is an aristocrat 
among the other Negroes and probably a 
restraining influence. His manner and 
character have not changed since he, as a 
slave, was freed. Casabianca had noth- 
ing on Uncle Henry so far as obedience 
is concerned. 

Before leaving home for the day, I 
asked Uncle -Henry to stick the peas in 
the garden. Shortly after I left, a se- 
vere rain came up and the cook was un- 
able to prevent Uncle Henry going out in 
the rain storm: “Ole Miss told me to 
stick dem peas. I’se gwine stick ’em.” 


IV. The Overseer 


T IS easy in such a setting to recall 

stories of days before and during the 
war. My father’s overseer of the slaves 
was Uncle Morgan, himself a slave. I 
recall how my older sister would conceal 
her smiles when Uncle Morgan gained 
the sympathy—expressed in gifts—of us 
younger ones by sadly saying: “I cayn’t 
work no more.” Sister Fannie confided 
to me that he never had worked; he made 
the others work. However, when my 
sister’s husband went with his company 
for duty in the Spanish-American War 
Uncle Morgan trudged two miles with 
vegetables grown from his garden, say- 
ing: “Now dat Dr. Buch has gone to de 
war, I’se got to look atter de fambly.” 

His response to my father was unqual- 
ified—always: “Suhtinly, Marse Alex.” 


V. The Slave Stands Guard at 
Night 

OL. John Snodgrass and the pretty 

and romantic Mary Brown were 
married the first year of the war. Later 
when he learned of the birth of little 
Tom, his longing to see his wife and 
baby overcame discretion for his own 
safety and Col. Snodgrass ran the block- 
ade. For a brief day happiness was in the 
home: The feast provided would not 
have satisfied an epicure. Toasted corn 
and okra seed were ground and used as 
substitutes for coffee which was sweetened 
with molasses. But there was chicken 
and cornbread. Though danger~always 
lurked there was thankful happiness. 


Our home, in which our cousin’s wife 
had refugeed, was a two-story house with 
two attics—one was above the second 
story, the other behind the rooms on the 
second floor, with one door from the room 
occupied by Cousin Mary and her baby. 
During the night Uncle Morgan, who 
had remained awake and on guard, tap- 
ped on my mother’s door and whis- 
pered :— 

“The Yankees are coming!” 

Hastily and quietly they awoke Colonel 
John.* They pushed him through the 
door into the attic and threw his cloth- 
ing and arms into his hands at the same 
time.— Then the heavy wardrobe was 
dragged in front of the attic door, com- 
pletely hidin& the entrance. The soldiers 
had reached the front porch, when the 
wifé discovered a cavalry boot left beside 
her bed—a betrayal of the presence of 
Colonel John. Hastily she stuffed the 
long clothing and legs of her baby into 
the boot and arranged, the covers over 
the booted baby and herself so that there 


(Concluded on page 23) 






The Roadbed: _ 


Great trains rushing over tracks and bridges le 
take their toll in wear and tear—rivets and 
bolts work loose, materials of all kinds, 


12,400 men are kept regularly employed 

in maintaining the Louisville & Nashville 

roadway, which requires an annual expen- 

diture of more than $22,000,000. 

There are many men employed in the various de- 
railroads 






























































































I want to show you how you can make little pigs big—big pigs 
fat—save atl the par-sisive out the worms—save a lot ee of ese 
and get hogs to market in less time. To prove it 


Pll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Simply Sie quer on at address on the coupon below or write a 
want to try "s Hog Fat. twill cena send you two packages at 

wy only $160, the price of one package. The other is yours free. 

T positively wuaran tee that if you are not amazed and delighted with the results, 5 
refund your $1.00 at any time within 30 days, upon request. 


Hog Fat Used by Thousands 


Thousands of hog raisers state that feeding a ‘few cents worth of Marshall's 
Hog Fat they can oe t thelr hogs ready or market in less time and on less feed. 
Henry — Manchester, Iowa, writes ‘ onderful 
Twi n I had adn bout Meraball Hog Fat before. all the 
wis 's at It drove out worms 
and X never had such big, strong 104 bogs bes Son 


Never Had Anything Like It Hogs Fatten on Halt theFeea 
“I to send me $5.00 worth of “I have been Hog Fat 
it C.0O.D. It has done my hogs so much | four months and it to be of great 
Ghat, 5 Gon want t0.bs it. I if used right, and I 
a % like | it. Wishing you “——J, F. SCOT- 
*. —JOSH. McDONALD. TON, Huntington, 
—— Cannot Say Toe Much 
Fattened Them on Soft Corm | «y4y hogs had come to a standstill, but 
Everybody is wondering. what the | after a few feeds I could sce a 
reason was that my hogs looked so good | change, now are twice 
on soft corn. My honest | as and are fat on the same amount 
fan 8 ee ee Se ee of as before. I can’t too much 
d so healthy."— | in its Keon te "—W. J. GEIGER. St. 
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Ship All Furs to Funsten 


In St. Louis—The Nation’s Fur Market 


Funsten Fur Sales command the attention of world wide buyers. The House of 
Funsten is a recognized depot of supply which fills the demand created by these 
great sales. Where a sound vigorous demand exists prices quite naturally reach 
their peak. Prices are high. Every Trapper and Fur Shipper will surely profit and 
become most successful when they ship all their furs to Funsten. 


Put Your Faith in Funsten Always Pays 
Funsten for Profit Most Money for Furs 


Funsten organization gives to Trappers Funsten graders are seasoned, proved ex- 
and Fur Shippers every ounce of energy, perts in grading furs. They are special- 
experience and marketing connections it ists in their work because it is their 
possesses to help them make more mon- exclusive and only form of employment. 
ey. Every facility ‘mecessary to produce The Trapper and Fur Shipper has a - 
the greatest profit for Trappers and Fur right to know the standard of the peo- 
Shippers is provided in Funsten Service. ple who pass judgment, who actually 
Put your faith in Funsten this year and indicate the value of their shipments. 
reap the many advantages which 45 years Funsten grades always produce highest 
of success in this business, enables this market prices for Funsten standard grid- 
big house to offer you. ing has proved dependable since 1881. 


— Coupon for Funsten Complete Trapping Information 





-< 
Funsten Fouke Fur Co. 37% Fresten St. Louis, Mo. 


Funsten Catalog Is Built to Help 

Make Trappers More Successful 

Funsten Big Free Catalog of Trapping Supaiies ao ae 

Sin collstiotac incdhas cupecth ontieaion am: Com dtr 
Sees Fae eae, poeenee me seas ute Out Wate hats greater Ty fn 


winter. Iam 
have a most successful 





R. F. D....._ Boxz__| 
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Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell yen about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don't forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 
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, Now we 
need more fare than ever before! Furs of 
all kinds wanted. Ship to usat once. Our grading—our 

ces—our prompt service will please you just as they 
ve pleased thousandsof American Trappers for the past 


fifty-oneyears. Pack up every skin and ship immediately! 


Thea 


ST. LOUIS,MO, 
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The Browns Lose the Gold Mystery 


LACK Neb had been telling Beth 
Brown the strange story of how Cap- 
tain Pettibone had traded ships and found 
the gold which had been sought by its 
former owner, pre- 
sumably a pirate. He 
also gave Beth the 
astounding informa- 
tion that there was 
a direct heir and that 
Old Captain Petti- 
bone had made a new 
will before he died. 
Voices are heard and 
Beth opens the door 
to find Jack Miller 
with a beautiful 
young girl who clung 
to him with an air of possession. 


With Young Jack and the strange 
young woman was Boggs the lawyer and 
as all the company crowded irtto the little 
room Boggs assumed charge. It was 
evident that he was as thoroughly mysti- 
fied as the others. Ignoring the Browns 
except for a word to Beth, Jack Miller 
began to speak: “We came here,” he said, 
“because Neb is sick and unable to travel. 
The time finally has come when I can 
tell what I know and all this mystery 
will be cleared away. Neb here and my- 
self were under oath to Captain Petti- 
bone never to tell until we had exhausted 
every effort to find the Captain’s heir. 
This young lady is Isobel Sanchez, Cap- 
tain Pettibone’s grand-daughter, and the 
sole heir to his property. 

“When the Captain was dying,” went 
on Jack, “he made a new will. Here it 
is, written by me at his dictation and signed 
by myself and Black Neb as witnesses.” 


“Tt wouldn’t be legal,” shrilled Mrs. 





Fernandez, “the Old Capitan was crazee.” 
“But it is legal,” gravely observed 
Boggs as he perused the document. 


“There is-no reason to believe that the 
old Captain was not in his right mind al- 
though he was ‘queer’ as he had been for 
many years. Go on with your story, 
Jack.” 

“The Captain,” Jack continued, “had 
given his granddaughter up for dead but 
just a few days before his death a chance 
word dropped by Mr. Fernandez gave 
him renewed hope. Juanita is a cousin 
of Isobel,” said Jack turning to Beth. 
“They expected her- to be the heir.” 


LL eez lost,” moaned Mrs. Fernandez 
as she sank into a chair. 

“When Neb called me over,” Jack went 
on, “and we fixed up the new will he 
made us promise that we would have 
Jed Carpenter take up the search and 
insisted that Neb should guard the gold 
in the cave which the old Captain had 
used as a hiding place to spy on the 
pirates who had sought to rob him. We 
gave our word of honor that we would 
tell no one. Jed Carpenter was in the 
cave, Mr. Brown, when Little Joe was 
found, I took you there feeling that 
perhaps Carpenter who had sworn no 
oath might tell you something, but they 
had thought it wise to leave.” 

“Liar!” cried Hal Brown. “You knew 
that you were taking us on a fool’s 
chase.” 

For the first time since she had entered 
the room the strange girl spoke. “He is 
no. liar,” she said haughtily. “My Jack 
is a gentleman. Go on please.” With 
hardly a trace of accent, the girl’s voice 
was sweet and low but her eyes flashed. 

“That you may have no further cause 
for alarm, Mr. Brown,” said Jack, “the 
new will stipulates that whoever buys 


the House of the Lone Oak gets good 


title. It merely nullifies the clause. re- 
garding the hidden gold which, when the 
first will was written, Captain Pettibone 
had expected to hide in the,secret tunnel. 
In fact, some coins were hidden there. 
The gold with all other possessions goes 
to Miss Isobel and there are valuable 
properties in Vardon which were not 
named in the first will. The distant heirs 
of Captain Pettibone retain what was 
given them by the first will but Miss 
Sanchez will be a very wealthy young 
woman.” 

“No doubt about the legality of the 








new will,” announced Boggs, “but it 
clouds title to the House of the Lone 
Oak. Jack Miller is named as executor 
and guardian of Miss Isobel, the new 
heir. He will have to give a new deed 
to your farm Mr. Brown.” 

NTO the eyes of Jack Miller came a 

look of surprise. “I don’t know about 
that, Mr. Boggs,” said Jack doubtfully. 
“As I happen to know the property now 
occupied by Mr. Brown and his family 
is far more valuable than the price paid 
for it. Miss Sanchez is the rightful heir. 
It will be for her to say whether or not 
I shall relinquish all claim to the property 
as you suggest or return the $1,000 paid 
by Mr. Brown and give them notice to 
leave. What do you say, Miss Sanchez?” 

“Tt will all be left to you, my Jack,” 
replied the heiress. “If all my life I do 
as you wish I could not repay you for 
what you have done for me.” As the 
beautiful girl smiled up into Jack’s face 
and Jack smiled, something clutched hard 
at the heart of Beth Brown, draining the 
color from her face. For her it seemed 
that something far more precious than 
land or gold had been lost. 

“You are over-young to have the re- 
sponsibility of a guardianship,” remarked 
Old Boggs, “but, Jack, you have an old 
head on young shoulders and Miss San- 
chez living at Vardon will not be far 
away.” (The End) 


| MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


| By J. WILLIAM FIROR 





Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 





Protect Sweet Potatoes From 
Freezing 


F SWEET potatoes are frozen they 

are certain to rot. When subjected to 
temperatures below or even near the 
freezing point in transit sweet potatoes 
deteriorate so rapidly that there is not 
sufficient time for the trade to get them 
to the consumers before losses are very 
heavy. 

Every effort practicable should there- 
fore be taken to see that sweet potatoes 
are protected from the time they leave 
the farm until they get to the eonsumers. 
It is hazardous to haul sweet potatoes to 
the shipping point on days when the 
temperature is below 45 unless the pack- 
ages are covered with tarpaulins or straw 
to prevent chilling. 

After being loaded the following pre- 
cautions are suggested : If the temperature 
is above 55 degrees when car is billed 
with no indications of freezing tempera- 
ture during the night, open the. vents. 
Also in billing out the car write on the 
bill of lading: “Protect from Freezing, 
(suggestion to yard masters: when temp- 
erature is 55 or above open vents; when 
below 45 close).” During cold weather 
refrigerator cars should be used but there 
should be no ice in the bunkers. 

Sell Eggs Rapidly 

HE demand for fresh eggs has al- 

ways been active during the months 
just before Christmas. As soon as the 
extra needs of the holiday are filled, 
prices are likely to slump because of the 
let-up in demand. This slump is usually 
felt at the farm about December 10. 

Production starts to increase in De- 
cember or January, and from then on un- 
til the farm~hatching season and buying 
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for cold storage gives some relief to sup- © 


plies there is a steady downward move- 
ment in price of eggs. 

Therefore, during the period from the 
middle of December to the first of April 
and sometimes later, there is one sound 
policy in selling eggs: Sell fast. Gather 
them daily. Market them daily i? the 
quantity justifies. From one to two cents 
more a dozen can be averaged during 
this season by selling quickly than by 
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By LLA 


Horticultural Editor, 


Eight Timely Garden and Orchard 
Jobs 


UT out blighted branches on pear and 
: apple trees. Also remove the cankers 
'-that form on the branches, ‘as these are 
nothing more nor less_ than. blighted 
places. 

2. . Fertilize the 

lawn. Coat it with 
well rotted stable 
manure, which is 
as nearly as possi- 
ble free of weed 
seed. If available, 
poultry or sheep 
manure- is most 
excellent for this 
purpose. 
3. Don’t leave the wire labels on newly 
) set fruit trees, as when they start grow- 
| ing the wire will cut in and cause them 
© to break off. We have seen many fruit 
» trees utterly ruified this way. 

4. To aid in controlling scab and other 
diseases, rake up and burn trash and 
leaves that are under the pecan trees. 
Then plow the orchard so as to turn un- 
der any pests that may not have been 
destroyed when burning. 

5. Add Bordeaux mixture to lubricat- 
ing oil emulsion for winter spraying. By 
so doing a spray solution will be had 
that will kill both the San Jose scale and 
the disease spores, especially peach leaf 
curl on peaches. 

6. Set some dewhberries and blackber- 
ries. They are vastly superior to the 
wild kind. They ripen closely behind 
strawberries and prolong the berry season. 


7. Before using manure in~ hotbeds, 
put it in piles and allow heating to start. 
When it begins to smoke, stir by forking 
it over and putting it in another pile. Do 
this two to four times. Use manure 
from horses and mules which have had a 
heavy grain ration. Start the prepara- 
tion of the manure three or four weeks 
before it is to be used in the hotbed. 

8. Plow broadcast now any portion of 
' the garden not growing vegetables or a 

cover crop. -Then cover with a heavy 

broadcast application of manure and cut 








L. A. NIVEN 








» it in with a disk or other harrow. This 


will go a long way toward securing good 
vegetables next spring and summer. 
Control Bark Beetles by Pruning 
and Spraying 
RUIT trees infested with the fruit- 
tree bark-beetles have the appear- 


» ance of having been hit ‘with a charge of 
birdshot. 
| trees that have some vitality left the 


On cherry, plum, and peach 


holes will be filled with exudation of 


— gum. This is not the case with pear and 
| apple trees. 
© will show the little black beetles running 


Usually a close observation 


This is the 
injury. The 


‘in and out of these holes. 
adult insect causing the 


@ beetles in the worm stage are whitish, 


curved, and very small. They tunnel gal- 


® ‘leries in all directions under the outer 
® bark, 


Garden and Orchard 


. NIVEN 


The Progressive Farmer 


The bark-beetle usually attacks the 
weak and injured trees first, although it 
will cause serious damage to healthy ones 
occasionally. All prunings, trimmings, 
and dead and dying trees should be burn- 
ed at once. All infected branches and 
limbs must be cut, as no spray can ef- 
fectively control these beetles. 


Affected trees should be well fertilized 
to cause a large amount of new growth 
the following season. 


Give the Grape a Chance 


"| HAVE had muscadine grapes from 
the middle of August and will con- 
tinue to have them until frost,” said a 
friend on October 9. 

“How do you stretch them over 10 
weeks ?” we asked. 

“Simplest thing in the world. The 
Thomas is ripe by the middle of August 
and before they are gone the Scupper- 
nong comes in and then the James. I 
had grapes and figs from my own vines 
and trees from the Fourth of July, when 
Moore’s Early and Diamond ripened, on 
to Catawbas which were just giving out 
in August when the Thomas came in.” 


Anyone anywhere in the South can 
have grapes as long as this friend had 
them this year—and figs, too, for that 
matter. They grow to perfection in every 
Southern State if given the simple care 
that grapes must have. 


| “MY ALABAMA TOWN” 


(Concluded from page 21) 


appeared to be only a sleeping mother 
and her baby. 

The house was searched and my mother 
often told me of the old cook’s efforts 
to prevent betrayal by her frightened 
son, a boy in his teens. His eyes rolled, 
he stammered and stuttered as the sol- 
diers threatened and questioned. When 
he tried to answer “Mammy” would in- 
terrupt with “Dat boy ain’t got no 
sense!” and her eyes would so threaten 
him that the boy could not be articulate 
enough to be understood. 

The search was long and they thought 
thorough. Colonel John was a foe worth 
effort. He had been captain of a com- 
pany known as the Jackson County Hor- 








much money is being lost by poor 

separators De Laval Agents in 17 
states during the past year held 
hundreds of public tests, in which the 
skim-milk from some separator in each 
community was run through a new 
De Laval and separated again. 

In all these tests De Laval Sep- 
arators never failed to recover 
butter-fat from such skim-milk. 
The butter-fat recovered in this way 
was immediately weighed and tested 
at the local creamery or cream station, 
and varied in value from a few cents to 
over a dollar. 

The average results from all the tests 
showed that the separators from which 
De Lavals skimmed the skim-milk 
were losing butter-fat at the rate of 
$78.00 a year. 
$0,000 People Saw These Tests 

More than 50,000 people attended 
these demonstrations and many of 
them were amazed at the ting 
losses revealed and asked for tests to 
be made on their own separators. 

In view of the fact that no effort was 
made to secure skim-milk from the 
poorest separator in each community, 


[’ ORDER to show exactly how 


and that the tests were conducted 


Laval 


Cream Separators 
and Milkers 





Lost! $78.00 A Year 
By Poor Separators 
De Laval Proved It! 








under the observation of disinterested 


ple entirely in the open and above 
Coane, they reveal a general condition. 


pay for a new De Laval in a short 
time. Is your separator in this class? 
To make sure it isn’t, try a new 
De Laval. 
Trade In Your Old Separator on 
A New De Laval 

The new De Lavals are the best 
separators ever made—they skim ~ 
cleaner, run easier, are more conven- 
ient to operate and iast longer than any 
others. They have many new features 
you will appreciate. Liberal trade 
allowances on old separators of any 
age or make made on new De Lavals, 
which are also sold on easy terms or 
installments. See your De Laval Agent 
or send coupon for full information. 


MAIL COUPON 
hebelheballleletadtlctattalslalheteteds 
= THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept.69215 
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105 DreSTLNSTENCS Chimgo 
61 Beale St., San cisco 4 
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nets, and.the stings were remembered. | 
The officers leading the searchers were | 
gentlemen, and the soldiers were not al- | 
lowed .to intrude upon the mother and 
baby, who were apparently sleeping so 
tranquilly until surprised by footsteps 
on the stairs. 


The faithfulness of the old slave who 
did sentinel duty that night stamps him 
with a nobility that outranks coronets and 
Norman blood. He died several years 
ago on my sister’s farm, His descendants 
are still living on the place, though my 
sister’s family have passed on or moved 
away. My heart warms at the remem- 
brance of the absolute loyalty of Uncle 
Morgan all the days of his life. 








THE TREND OF 


4 dpe following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
@ month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago prices on other products listed: — 


Pre-war 

Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 

Cotton, spot middling, fB......... $0.2000 $0.2080 $0.1285 $0.1302 

Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb....... 06% 06% ; . Sacer eee 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt. 1,53 1.55 2.35 1.00 
Hogs, average, cwt..:........20. 8.45 10.00 11.55 7.36 
Steers, medium native, cwt........ 12.21 11.28 8.45 7.09 

Eggs, fresh firsts, doz............ 444 37% 52% 31% 

Butter, extras, 16............ Serpe” 49% 45% 50 31% 

| Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu............ 89%, 83 7. O3Ya_ 

» Oats, No. 2 white, bu............. Sis ABV, 44 37 
| .Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.......... 18.50 18.50 21.50 7.40 
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One Man, Alone,Pulls 
Big Stumps Easy! 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 












iy jee oe on F Foule7 cod Lows Fence, 

Factory to You. We Pay the Freight. ‘I saved ; 

says Geo. E. W uron , Mich, 

qitt Don’t delay, write today tor FREE Catalog: 

aby, KITSELMAN BROS.,Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 
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Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives that 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 
and out of your churn 
comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets ail State and Na- 
_ tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t col- 
or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents 
at drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 


Buy the ROYAL Pea Huller 


It costs less than any 
other and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction. It 
does faster work and 
better work and nev- 
er gets out of order. 
The Automatic Fan 
insures a steady 
breeze. The extra 
heav fly wheel 
makes it the easiest 
running machine ever 
patented. Send for, 
prices and booklet. 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co, 
Dept. 4, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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VULCAN 
Means VALUE. 


Less Breakage 
Longer Service 


For more than fifty years VULCAN Plows have been rendering 

satisfactory service on thousands of Southern farms. Recently we 
added to our famous plow factory another wonderful factory—the best 
equipped harrow and cultivator manufacturing plant in this country. 
You can now secure from our dealers, not only VULCAN plows, but 


VULCAN 


Disc Harrows Spike Tooth Harrows 
Walking Cultivators Riding Cultivators 
Stalk Cutters Soil Pulverizers 


























Here under the VULCAN trademark of reliability is a complete line of 
Tillage Tools. QUALITY is GUARANTEED and SERVICE BUILT 
IN to every implement. Over fifty years of experience, plus the finest 
manufacturing facilities and a reputation of the highest grade backs 
every VULCAN Tool. You receive the greatest possible value for 
your money when you buy a VULCAN Plow, Harrow or Cultivator. 


See these implements at your VULCAN dealers; try them in the field. 
You'll find they are everything we claim—the best that money can buy! 


Write for Catalog and Circulars 


The Vulcan Plow Company 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


























If you want more money from hogs, 
you need an “ENTERPRISE” Chopper 


good and sell better. 


for sausage when 
you buy it ata store. The aoe : Soak cae Ss 
eo oueme ‘is bigs lan ENTERPRISE”, it is 
youcancash inonit!) jood for a lifetime of 


service. 


OU pay high prices The penuine, im- 

“ENTERPRISE” 
is needed in the kitchen, 
Every woman wants 
one to chop meats and 
vegetables every day. 

















“ENTERPRISE” 
When you make saus- 2h 
age, lard, hams, etc., — a 
you will double your aes 
income from every hog, | mee pom erga tage. Can- 


light or heavy. 


For sausage use 50 
Ibs. lean, 25 Ibs. fat pork, 
18 oz. salt, 7 oz. pepper, 
and an “ 


Ask your dealer for “‘ENTERPRISE”’ 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., Philadelphia 


Patent spout frees sausage from 
air. Perforated tin cylinder and 
extra plate come with presa, for 
making lard. 


A fine press for fruit juices 
and jellies, too. 

Three sizes: omnes 6-qt., 
« '$12.50; 8-qt., $13.75. 


Make your own country 
sausage, to use and to 
sell, with the improved 
“ENTERPRISE” Meat- 





and-Food Chopper. 
This is the chopper 














No.10. Farm eize, with table 
clamp, Gute 3 ibs. per 
minute, $5.60. 


No.12. Farm size, with 4legs, 
BB. 


No.6. Femily size, $8.25. 





with the wonderful 
“ENTERPRISE” tem- 
pered four-bladed steel 
knife and perforated 

















GEORGIA EXPERIMENTAL 
WORK EXTENDED 


TA recent meeting of the board of 

directors of the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station steps were taken to employ 
an agronomist who will have charge of 
a number of field tests to be conducted at 
various places over the state. The entire 
time of the agronomist will be given to 
looking after these tests. 

Plans areon foot to codrdinate the field 
test work of the Georgia Experiment 
Station, the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture and the Coastal Plain Ex- 
periment Station so that the work will 
not overlap and so that similar tests for 
various soil types of the state can be 
conducted at the same time by these 
agencies. 

These field tests are primarily to try 
out different fertilizers to see which will 
pay best. Georgia has two main soil 
regions, the Piedmont in the upper half 
of the state and Coastal Plain in the 
lower part. 


NEW BUILDING FOR GEORGIA 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


HE recent session of the state legis- 
lature made an appropriation for a 
main building for the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station. Funds for this structure 
are to be available January 1, 1928, and 
plans are on foot to begin the construc- 
tion of the building at that time. 
Director S. H. Stuckey of the station, 
and a committee of his staff, have de- 
signed a building to accommodate the most 
modern and complete equipment. Increased 
funds have been made available from 
year to year by the Federal government 
but none of these funds can be used for 
the erection of buildings The State has 
to share that part of the expense of ex- 
periment stations. Now that the state 
is providing a building there will be Fed- 
eral funds available for equipment and 
it will be possible to carry on the increas- 
ing amount of work of the station in a 
much more satisfactory way than has 
been possible heretofore. 


| SUBSTATION ON COAST | 























HE recent session of the Georgia 

Legislature voted favorably upon a 
proposition to establish a sub-station of 
the Coastal Plain Experiment Station, 
Tifton, at some point near the coast 
where investigations can be carried on 
in connection with the soils of and crops 
particularly adapted to that section. 

Sites have been investigated near 
Brunswick. Particular attention is to be 
given at this substation to truck crops. 
Recent developments of old rice lands 
along the coast for truck growing indi- 
cate great possibilities, but there are 
many problems that need investigating. 

C. A. WHITTLE. 


| NATIONAL BUREAU MEETS | 
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LABAMA farmers have a peculiar 

interest in the ninth annual conven- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration which will be held in Chicago, 
December 5-7. In addition to having Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal as vice-president of the 
organization, Congressman Lister Hill of 
Montgomery will be one of the principal 
speakers. His address will be delivered 
on the morning of December 6. 

The principal speaker will be General 
John J. Pershing, war-time commander 
of the United States Army in France. 

Letters received by Mr. O’Neal indicate 
that Alabama will be better represented 
at this convention than heretofore. Sev- 
eral have indicated their intentions to at- 
tend the convention and. get a slant.on 
National Farm Bureau work. Perhaps 





Live Georgia-Alabama Farm News" 


The Progressive Fam 


some will go in time to see the Inten” 
national Live Stock Exposition whis 
will come to an end on Saturday, Decea 
ber 3, two days before the beginning g 
the Farm Bureau convention. 


ALABAMA POETRY TO BE 
PUBLISHED 


Tt! Alabama Writers’ Conclave | 
which met in Montevallo rece ; 
decided to publish an anthology of Alg- 
bama poetry. The Alabama Anthology 

is to be published by popular subscription 

and it is hoped that Alabamians inter.) 
ested in the success of this venture will 

be liberal in their subscriptions. . Selec.) 
tion of verse for publication will be in” 
the hands of a committee of judges and” 

a poem must receive three votes out of q_ 
possible four, to be included. The fol. 7 
lowing rules have been adopted in order 

to standardize the values :-— 

Only poems written by contemporary Ala. _ 
bama poets, living or writing in Alabama, of 
who are natives of the state, will be eligible” 

Poems submitted must have been published 
in reputable magazines or newspapers. 

Poems will be accepted on merit only. 

Not more than four poems from any one F 
author will be accepted. ' = 

Any type or form may be submitted vat : 
no poem shall be longer than 30 lines. . o 

No manuscripts will be returned. 

Biographical data, including names of com: 
pilations in which writer’s work can be found” 
and other interesting information should ac- ~ 
company manuscripts. 

Any Alabama author may submit verses) 
whether a member of a writers’ club or not] 
and no fee of any kind is attached. a 

All manuscripts must be sent to Mrs. Edith ¥ 
Tatum, editor, Alabama Anthology Committee, 7 
The Pines, Greenville, Ala. 
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| THE NEWSPAPERS SAY— | 
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EVEN years ago when the boll wee-" 

vil struck this section a number of @ 
counties were saved by their lumber, 7 
Now that the timber is gone, the dairy 7 
cow has come to the rescue. .Were it 
not for the dairy cow some counties 
would have rough sailing for the next 
few years. Sis cow will pull you through,” 
The Jackson (Ga.) Progress Argus. 

*x* * * 

No movement having for its object the 
betterment of rural life is worthy of” 
more encouragement and support than 
that of forming and maintaining boys ~ 
and girls’ clubs. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve that the movement is spreading @ 
rapidly, and that more than half a mil-7 
lion young people on the farms of the 
country are enrolled in clubs. 

Club activities not only serve to pre- @ 
pare young people for their life work, if7 
they choose to stay on the farm, but the | 
conducting of their own meetings de-.@ 
velops qualities of leadership and confi-7 
dence in themselves. Even those who™ 
enter other pursuits are better fitted for” 
their future careers by the discipline and 
training which are inseparable from J? 
membership. 

Every rural community should codp-7 
erate with home demonstration agent#) 
and other extension workers in promot-5 
ing boys’ and girls’ clubs.‘ It is a splen-) 
did enterprise, which will have a most — 
beneficial effect upon farm life in the? 
future—The Marietta (Ga.) Journal. 

* * -* ; 

Dairying and poultry raising are the 
coming industries for North Georgy 
according to the sg Banner-Herald. 
The same is true of Southwest Georgia.) 
Not that they are the only coming indus-) 
tries for this section—for the opportuni-| 
ties for many and varied industries here) 
are unexcelled, but the intelligent farm 
er who adds these to his program of di- 
versification has success in his Fl 
while those who specialize in either wi 
have only themselves to blame if they 0) 
not succeed. Hard work and applications 
are necessary to the success of any wof-9 
thy enterprise—Albany (Ga.) Herald. ~ 


an” ; 

EST results are obtained when lime 
for alfalfa is applied before the seed) 

is sowed if the soil.is sour, for lime att 
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By Dr. B. 


5 ioe problem of high-priced winter 
eggs confronts every farmer as well 
as the man who owns a specialized poul- 
try farm. Just how to get eggs and how 
lights increase egg 
production is an in- 
teresting discussion. 
About 30 years ago 
—as the story goes 
—there was a dairy- 
man in the outskirts 
of Buffalo who ran 
a dairy as well as 
keeping a few hens. 
He milked early in 
the morning about 3 
a.m. and while he was milking he hung 
his lantern so that it also lighted the hen 
roost. The birds, rousing from. their 
sleep, would perhaps féel hungry. They 
would get off the perch pole and eat, 
filling their crops and again returning to 
the perch poles feeling, no doubt, re- 
freshed, and take another “cat nap” till 
morning. There was not much attention 
paid to this matter till probably 20 years 
later when the matter began to be 4is- 
cussed and many of the experimenters 
became interested in the study of lights 
in the production of winter eggs. The 
experimental section of the North Caro- 
lina State College was one of the first 
to study the problem in the South. 


Why Extra Lights Make More Eggs. 
—To fully understand the matter of 
why the lights make more eggs in the 
winter time when applied, we must go 
back to the jungle fowl from which the 
present-day domesticated bird which we 
call an egg machine, had its start. The 
jungle fowl was accustomed to the hot 
climates and so was provided with a crop 
to hold a supply of feed so that she was 
enabled to go out in quest of feed in the 
morning and again in the evening and 
enjoy the cool of the forests during the 
day. She laid eggs only in the spring, 
remaining idle during the balance of the 
year. Even then she only laid one 
clutch of eggs, and set on them, hatched 
the young, and reared them, pro- 
vided some enemy did not destroy 
them. She then laid for reproduction 
only, but man in his domestication and 
juggling with nature has made her an 
egg machine and caused her to work for 
him in supplying food for his needs. 
The fact that a perfect individual is 
built from the egg is evidence enough 
without scientific analyses, to show one 
that eggs are a perfect food and should 
be eaten in larger quantities than most 
of us eat them. 


Lights Will Pay.—From this, then, 
it can easily be seen, that the right con- 
ditions for egg production. come in the 
spring time—when the robins build their 
nests—and if we hatch our pullets at the 
right time and handle them right during 
their growing period they will lay win- 
ter eggs and make their owners more 
profit. One of the great facts is found 
to be that the management and feeding 
of the growing pullets is a very impor- 
tant factor in early heavy egg produc- 
tion. Spring time production then means 
that the birds must be comfortable, have 
green feed, worms and bugs in the form 
of meat meal, fish meal or milk, and the 
grains in the form of scratch feed for 
body maintenance, and mill by-products 
that help make up the mash mixture. In 
the third edition of Poultry Culture, 
Sanitation and Hygiene quite a lot .of 
Space is given to the subject of lighting 
the birds for egg production, and espe- 
cially the farm flocks of heavy birds, as 
Two flocks of 
average farm bred pullets were taken. To 
one there was given 14 feeding hours by 
giving lights in the evening, so arranged 
that the birds could see to get on and 
off the perch poles, get mash and water, 
and. again return. after..their. appetites 





DR. B. FP. KA 


Money in Lighting the Layers 


More Eggs Prodyced During Season of High Prices 


F. KAUPP 


were satisfied. ‘The birds receiving the 
additional lights ate $3.76 worth of feed 
and each laid eggs that sold for enough 
to pay for the feed and $4.90 per hen 
more. On the other flocks, where no 
lights were used, there was eaten $3.56 
worth of feed and the eggs produced sold 
$2.33 more than the feed cost. The 
flocks receiving the lights laid eggs 
enough to make $257 per 100 heris more 
in a year than those not receiving lights. 


When Should Lights Be Used?— 
Light are best used on pullets. Com- 
mence November 1, or after the pullets 
are well matured and egg prices are high- 
er, and give an additional day light to 
equal 14 hours in all. Continue each 
night till April 1, and then give 10 min- 
utes less light a day till no artificial light 
is used. 

Regularity or No Success. — The 
birds must have just the same length of 
day each 24 hours. Skipping a night 
or two a month will be disastrous. Like- 
wise, the birds‘ must have laying mash 
before them at all times as well as the 
supplement of grain or the venture will 
be a failure. Water must be kept con- 
stantly before the birds also if you wish 
to succeed. The birds must be kept 
warm and free from disease. 


When to Apply. the Lights. — The 
lights may be used in the morning or in 
the evening. Experiments show there is 
no difference. Or the birds may be al- 
lowed to go to perch at the normal time 
and the lights turned on at exactly 8 
o'clock and again turned off at exactly 9 
o'clock. This is called the “evening 
lunch method.” A warning of some kind 
must be used to let the birds know the 
lights will go off, such as the preliminary 
noise of an alarm clock just before it 
goes off or a dim light may\be used. A 
bird cannot find its way to the perch 
poles after the lights are entirely off. 

Kind of Lights to Use. — Electric 
lights are far superior to other lights. 
If electric lights cannot be secured, we 
advise other kinds of high-powered il- 
luminating lamps which may be pur- 
chased on the market. A 300-candle 
powered lamp will be satisfactory. If 
electric lights are used, two 25-watt 
lights are sufficient for a space 20x 20 
feet. It is best, where possible, to use 
but one light, as birds are afraid of their 
shadows and fright cuts down egg pro- 
duction. The lights may be high, but 
should have a wide-angle reflector so 
that the light will be reflected onto the 
perch poles and the mash hopper. Barn 
lanterns of old style do not give much 
light and are not satisfactory. Expen- 
sive time switches are not needed. A 
simple alarm clock switch will be most 
satisfactory. The turning key of the 
alarm clock is so arranged that when 
the alarm goes off this key will throw 
the switch. 

Do Not Light Breeders. — Artificial 
illumination should not be used on breed- 
ers in the fall of the year. A breeding~ 
bird should not be tired out before lay- 
ing the hatching eggs. Lights on hens 
for winter eggs should be turned on 
about January 1. After a hen has cast 
her feathers and has grown a new coat 
she must have time to recuperate. Dur- 
ing this time she must have mash con- 
stantly before her so that she can again 
build up her body for next year’s laying. 


Ca) 

O SMOKE meat make a small fire 

under it in the ordinary way, then turn 
an old, zinc washtub bottom upwards 
over the fire leaving a small. space at the 
bottom for smoke to escape. The fire 
does not blaze, as it does without the tub. 
There is no danger from sparks and 
if a piece of meat should fall, it cannot 
fall on the fire—C. M. Howard, Faulk- 
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~. oat Night while my 
Neighbors are Sleeping” 


I An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
















A rrurt and truck farmer of 
New York state is so located 
that he can ship his products 
to New York, Albany or Pitts- 
field. He obtains the market 
prices in these centers by tele- 
phone and then ships to the 
one in which they are highest. 


“I obtain the market price,”’ 
he says, “‘between eight and 
nine o'clock in the morning, 
agree on the price. load my 
trucks, and make the deliveries 
at night while my neighbors 
are sleeping.”’ 

Thousands of grain and stock 
farmers throughout the United 
States also use the telephone 
when they are ready to sell. 
The work of a whole year may 
hinge on the result of a few 
days. It’s easy to lose $10 a 
steer by selling at the wrong 
time. 

The telephone ends isolation. 
It runs important errands. Or- 
ders extra parts when there is a 
breakdown. Buys and sells at 
the best price. Is a guardian in 
time of accident or sickness. 
Pays for itself many times over. 


The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 
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Blow Profits 
Your Way 


Make your idle swamp land grow 
Drain it by blasting di 


Development With Hercules Dyna- 
mite.” It tells you how to blast 
ditches, clear stump land, subsoil, and 
plant trees with dynamite. Sign the 
coupon for a free copy. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send copy of booklet, 
“Land Boner Boo hore ® 5 Hercules Dynamite.” 
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wish to use. Mississippi Valley..| 135,000 
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Addr Adver Departm nt, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | = 
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ALABAMA 














Good high pebble farm for sale at Kinston, Ala., 
. W. T. Beckham. 


Corfee County 


Plants. Sabana, c ollard, 
nae Cabbage plants: 65c; 1,000 
well rooted plants and prompt ‘clpment guar- 








For Sale.—Farm 175 acres; good house; plenty 


wood, water, fish and squirrels. Right at railroad 


station. Mrs. Susan J. Richardson, Patsburg, Ala. 


anteed, Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 














FARMS We specialize in the sale of 
CENTRAL Alabama farms of 40 or 80 
ALABAMA acres on the oie Plateau, 
in Autauga County, for 

SMALL PA MENT DOWN 
balance on easy terms. Good land, good 
climate, healthful. Close to good schools 
and churches. Many big bargains, for in- 
stance: 

53 ACRES—PRICE $4,000.00 | 
Lore colonial house, 12 rooms, in fine 
condition, wide front porch upstairs and 
down; large living room with open hall 
and stairway; screened porch in rear; ideal 
for dairy and truck farm, 30 acres level 
land under cultivation; about 7 acres in 
orchard. Schools, store and churches ad- 
joining; fine community. 
Write for Special List of Farm Bargains 


‘oda 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
31 Jackson Building, Birmingham, Ala. 


Leading varieties frost-proof Cabbage, 


Plenty of plants and prompt 





Millions frostproof Cabbage plants; 


Full count guaranteed. 
Frost -proof ‘a 





Bermuda Onion plants 


nd; 
day order pone *"Guevantes Plant Co., 
Frost-proof Cabbage and Collard ae ger et 
$1 thousand; 000, $7. 


cash, f.0.b. our Virginia farm. Prompt shipments, good 
Li guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., 








Onion and Cabbage plants now ready. Crystal White 
Wax and Yellow Bermudas: 5 ; . 25; 


$1.75. All prices delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money refunded. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Car- 


rizo Springs Texas. 

Tifton’s Reliable Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion 
Plants.—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Copen- 
hagen Market, Flat Dutch and Succession. 


500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 
antee ~~ “ae > of sine to please you. 











Farm for Rent.—Six 


horse crop, ope: 
barns and oy land, houses ends running water. Would 
and Good place 
for dairy. “Quitting on account of old age. Sam Foley, 
Greenville, Ala. 





nm, good pastures, 





The Progressive Fa 
PEANUTS 








Two year, field Roses, Ornamenta} Shrubs, 
Evergreens, ghede. ‘tress. direct trom asewer. — 
grades, lowest prices. Catalog free. J. W. 
Denton, Texas. 





Try the wonderful Alamo Grape. Tender and delicious. 
Grows to perfection in all the Southern States. 50c 
a cutting. For large lots write for prices. Cleon 
Brown, Alamo, Ga. 


Stuart, Schley, Success, Moneymaker Pecan trees, 
carloads or less. Concord and other grapevines, 2 years. 
Special prices on 100 and 1,000 lots. Cureton Nur- 
series, Austell, Ga. 


Pecan Trees, Satsuma Orange, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Hedge Plants, Evergreens. Now is time to plan for 
planting. Write for catalog. Alabama Summit Nur- 
series, Foley, Ala. 


Bunch Grapes.—Adapted to the South. Carmen, Ar- 
malaga and Ellen Seott. Write for illustrated circular. 
Also Satsumas _  Fepeste Pears. Hills Fruit Farm, 
Panama City, 


Pecan Trees. ee varieties ; arrange fall plant- 
ing now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. 
See our catalogue before you buy. Bolling Farms 
Nurseries, Bolling, Ala. 


Plant Papershell Pecan treee this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent, profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

December is a good time to plant Pecan trees. 
Stuart, Schley, Moneymaker, Pabst and Moore vari- 
eties. Trees healthy; state inspected; for sale by Ran- 
dolph County Nursery. Folder and price list on re- 
quest. J. O. Hammock, Prop., Shellman, Ga. 


Look Here.—$10 buys 100 two to three foot fruit trees. 
Peach, ten each: Elberta, Squaw, Mixon Cling, Chinese 
Cling, Stinson October. Plum, 5 each: Wild Goose, 
Gonzales, Bartlett, Nona. Pears: June, Kieffer, Le- 
Conte. Apples, 5 each: Delicious, Jonathan, Texas Red. 
Catalogue free. Frankston Nursery Co., Frankston, 


SEEDS 


CORN 


annamaker’s Ellis Seed Corn.—The best “poor 
lend” corn in existence. We have sold out our Ellis 
every year before December Ist. % bushel $1.50; 
bushel at $2.75. We do not sell less than % bushel. 
Write for our price list Seed Corn, Soybeans and Peas. 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8. C. 


COTTON 
Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
eatur, Ala. 
John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton, Henderson, Tenn. 
Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 


Coker’s Deltatype long staple cotton seed; 1% inch 
gow: pure and sound. Write W. C. White, Chester, 















































ger —Finest grown. 
Cox's Pansy Garden, East Point, 








For Sale.— 1,320 eg gy land. 800 


caren tore, Twenty perennials, assorted, or ten hardy shrubs, or 

rest rolling; 500 acres fine lime pasture land. Well ten house plants—each ay ed prepaid. Jor 

watered by springs, creeks and two bored mineral ote, ~ 

Nice dwelling, six tenant houses; on gravel road, rural 

route school bus. Sell plantation, feed, stock and 

—— + a bargain. A. B. Floyd, Rt. 3, Box 45, 
a. 





Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 


richer that can be grown. Write to 





VIRGINIA 








Tobaceo, cotton and grain farms cheap. Easy terms. 
Chas. Witmer, Crewe, Va. 





Buchanan's nee ata Plants.—12 varieties. 
: nn. 





PLANTS. 1 





eee. S and Aroma; aad 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Ghanbons ‘aoe, Gainesville, oo ne ke Sr 
1,000. Lady 





Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, expressed. 
Pisgah, N. C. 


C.0.d. Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, 


drew Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 


Plant Farm, 





5 Genuine Klondike and ~y Miselonary Strawberry poe: 
and ‘charges. An- 








oa pn 
Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 





a —Cabbage: $1, 1,000. Bermuda Onions, $1. a 
Collards, $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Purebred Seascens Plants.—Buy from the man who 


Collard and Oniona: 500, 60c; 1,000, specializes in rok” ae 4 ame and will give you just 
k 





high producing, "aay 
50c; 500 





shipment. 


Cabbage Plants.—We have them. $1, 


1,000. Prompt 
Capt. Albert Harrington, Thomasville, Ga. 





my Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants 








Cabbage plants, 


leading varieties, good tough plants. 
ogi 500, 70c; 1,000, $1. J. E. Lucas, Quit- 
man, a 


delivered for $1 per 100; 500, $2.75; 1,00 


for prices on large lots. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 





Cabbage a + 
ions, $1.25 pe 


Onions.—Crystal Wax, White Bermuda: $1.25, 1,000; 
delivered. W. C. Cook. 218 E. Euclid Ave., San An- 


1,000; Collards, 75c; Bermuda 
1,000. ' McEver Plant Farm, Brasel- 


Strawberry, hardiest, 
flavor most desirable from 
For twenty days caly: $2 per 100. Greens- 
hore. Nurseries, Greensboro, N. 


NURSERY STOCK 


“Greensboro Favorite’ 











Barly Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage plants 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. R. Chanclor, 


ready. 
Seville, Ga. 


Well grown Owari Satsuma Orange trees at low prices. 
H, EB. Hamilton, Tallahassee, a 


Fruit and Ornamental 








Cabbage Plants.—All vatieties now ready. 500, 65¢; 
1,000, $1; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50. Lindsey Plant Co., 


Ga. 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 
Pecan trees, Stuart, Behe sale or qubanae for 
Sel. Si Ga. 








—Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
John B. 


Cabbage rly 
Fiat Dutch, pee d: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.20. 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Buchanan's Fruit Trees, ions en finest grown. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 








Extra fine Cabbage plants, postpaid, safe Solel: 


full count guaranteed: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1 
RC ©. Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


Better Trees.—Papershell Pecans, 








Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. 
$1; 5,000, $4.50. Prompt shipment, Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasviile, Ge. 


wChrensile Nursery ‘ke Orchard Co., 








eed Plants now ready for delivery. Order now. 
Prompt shipment guaranteed; delivering, $1.50 per 
1,000. J. J. Johns, Wausau, Fia. 


Plant Pecan — but first get our folder and low 


prices on high class trees. Cloverdale Farm Nursery, 








Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants for fall and 


winter setting. 200, 60c; 500, sry aes $1.75; post- 
a. 


paid. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, 


Pineapple Pears, Peaches, 
ples, Grapes. Figs, E b 
88. 








arene lants, frost-proof, now ready; mailed: ry 
1.25. thousand; 5,000, $4.50 


Exp) : $1 
0600, “oT. 50. Gainesville Plant Farms, Rt. 1, Gaines. 
ile Ga. 


Stuart Pecan 
trees. None better. 


Budded from heavy 
3B to 4 feet, 5c; 4 t0 5, 
Mtoe Pecan me Dothan, Ala. 





Best varieties. Prices right. 





Jersey and Charleston =: Cabbage 


Early 
yeaa $1.25, 1,000; prepaid. $1, 1,000; 10,000, 
o.b. Good plants, prompt shipment. Crest in Farm, 


Geitia, Ga. 


Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25 . Ga. 
Plums, Peaches, be ge | Persimmons, 


grown. ces 
J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 





information and prices. 





C.0.a. frost-proof’ Cabbage, Collard, and 


Onions. 
60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. “‘Satisfaction, not 
cuses.’” Interstate Plant’ Co., Thomasville, Ga., and 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 








Cab 
Onions 


Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakefields, Flat Dutch: 
500, 70c; 1,000, $1; over 5,000 at 75c. First class 
full count, prompt shipmients guaranteed. Amer- 

can Plant Co., Alma, , Ga, 





Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; 
best va — Catalog free 
Benton County N 





bud Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Nelson and Moneymaker. 
Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., 





n Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Pr Bargain.—Owing to. age and sickness, 
Magnol ia Nursery will sell 20,000 extra fine pecan trees, 
2 to he? feet, at 25% discount. 


plants: 75c, 1,000; Collards 75c; Bermuda 

> hy acres large open field grown, well 

Ayction frostproof, leading varieties. Quick shipment. 
a 





Cabbage and Bermuda Onion ww -y all_ varieties 
now ready; stocky and thrifty. $1.10; Leen > 


Coane matt hae, Firtons Ga eroreme ot 


Hodge Plants—Amoor River Pri 
one year, $2; two year. 


bushy, 
zes8 (ss to £0). a. per 100, 
delivered. Guaranteed Nurseri 





ae in plants shipped same = order received. 


ly Jersey and Charleston Wakefield; by insured pre- 
mail: 300, 50c; 500, Z5c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, 
on shipments, $1 per thousand, any quan- 

tity. and ship geod’ pl pant only. Less than 
sir complaints on season. iddle Georgia - Plant 





ae er ee ae Apple Tr 
Dost, 


Box 108, Cleveland, 


MARETT’S COTTON SEEDS ose THE 
MOST MONEY PER ACR 

Plant latest strains for Pca yields 

(profit). Cleveland Big Bolls; Marett’s 

Special; also Dixie Triumph, a wilt-resist- 

ant variety. All 1l-inch to 1 1-16 inch sta- 

plés. Early; big turn-outs. Get prices 
and money-back offer. 

MARETT FARM & SEED COMPANY, 

estminster, S. C. 

Piedmont Cleveland- holds the world’s record yield. 
Bushel free in each locality. Piedmont Farms, Dan- 
ielsville, Ga. 

Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll “a Fg graded, 










Selected, recleaned Alabama Runner, 4% 5 
Little White Spanish, Se pound. Fine for seed gp 
for less than 25 pounds not accepted. 

Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 

Peanuts for Seed or Roasting.—North Carolina Rune 
ner variety, farmers stock, @6-pound bag, $4.30; 4g. 
pound bag $2.15. Small White Spanish, 96-pound 
$5.30; 48-pound bag $2.65; cash with order. 
Mercantile Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


Lien 
PEAS 
Dwarf and running English Pea seed, 35 cents per 
pound. Fannie Amos, Brooklyn, Ala. 


New crop mixed Peas, even weight bags, 60 per 
bushel. H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8. 
a TOBACCO 
ssinytetisieniensiilisinh teint aeaeaiee te ASE 
White Stem Orinoco, “Cash, Warne. Grown under 
paper bags. Pure, recleaned, treated, tested. Fifty 
cents ounce. H. P. Weob, Stem, N. C. 


Tobacco Seed.—Get your tobacco seed from the farm- farm- 
er seed grower of twenty years experience. I can fur- 
nish the best quality tobacco seed of any of the popular 
varieties, true to type and thoroughly cleaned. Also 
treated seed. Write for catalogue and price list. Mig 
Run Farm, W. W. Green, Proprietor, Bowling Green, 


Virginia. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 

For Sale.—Velvet Beans, Cowpeas, Soybeans. We 
have all varieties. List your wants with us. Murphy 
«& Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 

Alfalfa ‘seed, $9.50 per bushel; Sweet | Clover, $4.50; 
both tests 98% pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

All varieties Field Peas and Velvet Beans. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for prices. Buy direct, 
United Farmers Seed Co., Brunson, 8. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns; extra quality. 
Write Amos G. Norman, Pine Castle, Fla. ; 

Mathis pane Chicks. — Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $8.80 hundred up. Coals free. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, }, Parsons, K Kansa 


Teo OF CHICK _ BUYERS SAY 
N CHICKS ARE BE 
vse om our free catalog paw 83 ch. et 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 
Chicks.—Big saving if ordered now for spring deliv- 
ery. State aceredited. All leading varieties. Free 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo. 
Baby Chicks.—White Leghorns (Tancred strain) 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks; one day to four 
weeks old. Send for prices. K. BE. Hope, Elfers. Pla. 


“EGGBREED” CHICKS 
If you want chicks from stock bred for years for 
eggs and strong vitality, do not look any further. 
Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $14.00 for 100; 
$65.00 for 500. Heavy assorted: $13.00 for 100; 
$60.00 for q 

MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., 
1116 Oldham St., Louisville, Ky. 

Since 1888 


Eggline Quality Baby Chicks.—Electrically hatchea. 
“Just a little better.’ Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leg- 
horns. Reduced prices for advance erders. Ask for 
chick questionnaire and save money. Muscle Shoals 
Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 
























































tested 98% germination, 40% lint 
Mountville, 8. C. 


Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 
bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga. 


B. L. Moss’ Pure Half and Half.—600 bales on 700 
acres this year. I honestly believe thie is the greatest 
money-making cotton in the world. Write for booklet 
and prices. B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. 











MAKE MORE MONEY 
Grow Wilson Type Big Boll 


We have spent $50,000 to find the cotton 
that will make us the most money per 
acre. We call it Wilson Type Big Boll. In 
1926 we got 3,011 bales from 2,990 acres. 
This year averaging three-quarters bale 
on 5,000 acres. Best crop in this, the best 
county in Arkansas. Our price for this 
seed very low. $6.00 per 100 pounds—in 
small quantities. Now shipping. Write 
for illustrated catalog, prices, all details. 


LEE WILSON & CO. PLANTATION 


Wilson, Arkansas 





Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grown in 
Tennessee along northern edge Cotton Belt, matures 
ten to fifteen days earlier than cotton seed grown south. 
Produces more dollars to acre than any cotton a. 
100 pounds $5; 500 pounds $22.50; 1,000 pounds $42; 
ton $75. Our twenty years reputation back of these 
seed. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


Prices low, stocks small, quality the best in years. 
Order early and secure our fall discounts. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton «di- 
rect from the originators will make money for you. 
Standard for twenty years. Write at once for special 
fall price list which describes our Wannamaker-Cleve- 
land ‘Standard’ and our Wannamaker-Cleveland ‘‘Sta- 
wl + hear arama samc Seed Farms, St. Mat- 
hews, 8. 


Half and Half planting seed, % to a full inch 
Staple. Here is what they say about it: J. A. Smith, 
Jefferson, Texas: “Crook Bros.—Your Half and Half 
makes 45 to 50% lint and is running a full inch 
staple here.” C. J.- Banks, Pascola, Mo.: ‘Your Half 
and Half is at least ten days earlier than all others, 

making an average of a bale to an acre on six hundred 
acres; pulling a full inch and selling well. Reserve 
me 15 tons of seed.”” Mrs. B. A. Holton, Covena, Ga.: 
“I am getting 48% lint with standard staple.” Send 
for our free booklet, which tells all about our Improved 
Half and Half. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


LESPEDEZA 


w crop choice Lespedeza seed; Stock Peas. D. C. 
Mitchell Calhoun City, Miss. 


OATS 


ay Fulghum Seed Oats, grown from pedigreed 

Bright, sound, clean ae Bn af meee 

ee for planting. Grown from treated seed. Small 

lots 90c bushel; hundred bushels at orige: special prices 

for larger lots. None better at any price. Wanna- 
miaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Matthews, S. C. 




















Chicks.—Shipped prepaid in free primary brooders; 
no more chilling; guaranteed 100% alive. Barred 
Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns, “White Rocks, Orping- 
tons: 100, $12. Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


BIG DISCOUNTS—SPECIAL OFFERS 
On Quality-Vitality Bred Chicks for early orcers. 
Finest breeding we have ever offered. Real profits 
raising these chicks for big, meaty broilers—they’ 
make delicious eating. Accredited. World’s fore- 
most high egg record strains. Tancred, Ferris and 
others. Leading varieties. Prompt 100% live de- 
livery. Write now for free catalog, special offers, 
and lowest prices we have ever made. 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY 
FARM, Box. 101, CLINTON, MO. 








Master Bred chicks, hatching exes. From world’s 


largest poultry breeding organization. Accredited. We 
breed for capacity 200 eggs and up_yearly. 14 vari- 
etiés. Pre-war prices. Live delivery. Catalog free. 


Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 6, Columbia, Mo. 





Blue Ribbon Quality Chicks. Po ae Better, strong- 


er. 100% arrival. + arg Reds, Rocks, Bu 
Orpingtons, select breeding: 25 <7" 50, $7. 50; 106, $14. 
Rocks, Reds: 500, $65. Anconas, White Leghorns: 3, 
$3; 50, $6; 100, $11; 500, $52.50. Get the better kind. 
Many specimens in these matings from the master 
breeders’ best pens. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Dept. M, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 





Jersey Black Giants.—Pens, one male and one fe- 


male, $7.50: trios $10; cockerels $3.50. Mrs. Ethel 
Moore, St. Rt., Atmore, Ala. 








Brown Leghorns.—Choice breeding stock, reasonable, 


from my state winners. Circular. J. B. Howser, 
Booneville, Miss. c \ 





Mature Hollywood pullets $1.25; or exchange for 


purebred lambs or lespedeza seed. Write Jennie Camp- 
bell, Rising Fawn, Ga. 





For Sale.—200 Single Comb White Leghorn ar te 


hens; straight from M. Johnson; $1.25 each. 0. 
Chapman, Rt. 3, Wellington, Texas. 





Hollywood Tancred 300-330 egg blood Leghorns; ~ 


hatching eggs, baby chicks, breeders for prompt ship- — 
ves, 7 om ng free. R. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, 
rginia. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





bey ge Ringlet Rocks.—Excellent cocks and cock- 
$3 and $5; June pullets $1. L. E. Wamsley, 


erels, 
Heelteburc, Ala. 





Aristocrat dark Barred Plymouth Rock hatching eges 


from State Fair winners; also few selected early hatch- 
ed cockerels. Write for prices. J. R. McKibben, 
Ragland, Ala. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 





$1:50. V. B. 


Single Comb Rhode Island wee cockerels for sale, 
Taff, ff, Ala 





Single Comb Red eggs, fifteen t $1. 25. Correspondence ~ 


invited. R. S. Duggan. Rt. im con, — 





For Sa 
and cockerels, $2 and up. cal w Word. Bn ath Ala. 





le.—25 extra good Red pullets — 





nested hens, sired by pedigree hatched males. Mature, 
beautiful t and color, $5 and $7.50 each. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Booking eggs and chicks. Joe R. 
Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels from trap-~ 





strains. ~shape layers. Pullet 
and hens $3. “ SS; cocketols. $5, Ho, $15. an oe : 
values. now_and mate early for best results | 
3. 2. ‘Yarbrough, Headland, Ala. 


New England Reds, famous: “Vibert "and Tompkin ' | 








(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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BETTER DRAINAGE AND 
FEWER STUMPS 
































(Concluded from page 10) 
© ber of stumps are to be pulled it is doubt- 





' Pulling with a hand machine, while not 
Ps0 expensive, is very slow. Experience 
has shown that the two-horse machine is 
Fabout the most desirable size. These 
gost around $200 and up, depending on 
"accessories. The time required to move 
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do well to get Farmers’ 


‘| WAPI PROGRAM 


) will be presented on each program. 


© ing purposes. 














) the outfit from place to place and anchor 
Gs one of the main factors to consider 
(in its use. It works most efficiently 
' where as many as five or six stumps can 
“be pulled from one setting. 

' Small sized stumps are sometimes easi- 

Pty pulled with a team hitched to a steel 
‘cable running through two or more 
" Blocks. 

Full details regarding the blasting of 
stumps may be obtained from United 
States Department of Agriculture Circu- 
far 191, entitled The Use of Explosives 


| m Blasting Stumps. Farmers desiring fur- 


"ther information on stump removal will 
Bulletin No. 
(1526, which has just been published on 


| Clearing Land of Brush and Stumps. 


Editor’s Note.—Next week’s article on 
“$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer: How to Get It” will be 
“Advertising and Selling Purebred Live- 
stock,” by Tait Butler. 











HE programs presented at Station 
WAPI during the week beginning 
December 5 will each feature a home 


F economics or an agricultural topic. 


On Monday noon, “Forest Pests” will 
be discussed by Otto Brown, extension 
forester. 

* Tuesday noon, Miss Dana Gatchell will 
discuss a homes furnishing topic. 

Wednesday noon, “Tnsect control meas- 
ures” will be presented by W. A. Ruffin. 

Thursday noon, Prof. J. W. Randolph 
will discuss the importance of pure 


' water on the farm. 


Friday noon, “Aunt Sammy” will give 
a home economics discussion. 


Saturday noon, a market summary 


will be given. 


In music 

The 
Station is operating on a frequency of 
880 kilocycles, or 340.7 meters. 


P. O. DAVIS. 


addition to these features 








j Farmers’ Exchange 


RHODE. ISLAND | — 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, eggs, baby 





/ ticks. Highest quality W. Nations, Elberton, 
Georgia. 

“Single Comb Rhode Island Reds.—Pullets $2: cock- 

@els $3; 15 eggs $1.50. Guaranteed as good as money 


money back. Dealey Gober, Delmar, Ala. 


WYANDOTTES 
For Sale.— White Wyandottes ; 


fn buy or 





stato and county fair 











% re. Cockerels for sale. P. T. Smith, Tuscaloosa, 

a 

DUCKS—GEESE 

For Sale.—Toulouse geese, $2. 50° each. Will exchange 

=" with someone. Mrs. L. L. Dean, Fayetteville, 
_PHEASANTS | 

Money in raising Pheasants. “Pheasant Farming.”’ 
Epeestrated, tells how. Quarter century’s experience. 

Postpaid $1. ‘Gene M. Simpson, Rt. 8, Corvallis, 

jon. 


TURKEYS _ 
Purebred Bourbon Red turkeys. Toms $10; 
Ben Skillman, Gallion, Ala. 
Purebred Narragansett Turkeys. —Pair $17; pee $20; 
$1 Rebecea Lewis, Bay Springs, 
For Sale.—Fifty Mammoth White turkeys for — 
Mrs. Jos. O. Thompson, Roba, Ala. 
Prize winning White Hollands. Young toms $8; 
Pia | hens $6; trio $19. Mrs. E. B. Golding, Belden, 





hens $5. 











boned, kept 
Mrs. Odie Carroll, Sapa, 


© Bourbon Red Turkeys.—Purebred, big bone 
_Darent stock; trio $30. 




























D — soneaatl 

a ' Glant bag ay Bronze turkeys, prize winners, for 
i pullets - tale. 10; hens $6; trio $20. Mrs. G. N. Autry, 
ro, Ala. R. 3, Greenvilie, Ala. 

__ Two 
ym trap- | TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 
Rar oe a Four Narragansett turkey hens and two toms. Also 
Joe Ri. y Giants and Barred Rock cockerel and pullets. 
Marsh H Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky. 








a Mar 


kagi 3 Eggs and nie priced 


Wyandottes ; White, Brown, Buff 
reasonable, _ 
Associated Farms, Stuarts Draft, 


Barred Rocks, Reds, 
nent. 



















German Police puppies; also fine ‘White 
Silver Laced Wyancdottes and ~~ Black 
Dr. L. S. Coleman & Sons, Millport, Als. 


) ful if the purchase of a machine is justified. 




































































































































































PATENTS 
LIVESTOCK * Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Sonee. 582 McGill Bldg., 
Wash D. C. Honorable methods. 
CHESTER WHITES 
— aa PECANS 
low ch, Purvis, Miss.—Headquarters 
our best Hollow Ranch. | — ios. 1 ‘ Wanted.—100-pound lots seedlings and small paper- 
———- shell pecans; send sample, price first letseer, J. W. 
DUROC-JERSEYS Joyner, 24 Bienville Ave., Mobile, Ala 
Finest registered Duroc pigs. Beechcroft Farm, 
Bell Buckle, Tenn. SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Jersey Learn Stenography at home during spare time. Pay 
Mn my 2 ~~ cnn tuition part cash, balance after you get to work. 
PF-McCool Business College, Sandersville, Ga. 

Bred Gilts.—40 choice individuals mated to Intense 
Sensation, Super Stilts Model III, Super eee. SPRAY MATERIALS 
Priced right and ready to ship. Peace ge 
. " : . San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 

? ; ple 910. 

Cor hran, Ga. Duroc breeders since 191 trees by using Gecurity Brand Lime Sulphur er 
HAMPSHIRES a one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums. 
> ee W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 

“Hampshire Swine. Auburn “Heights Farm, Opelika, : 

Ala SYRUP 

POLAND-CHINAS Pure new Georgia Cane Syrup. A-l grade guaran- 

_ Polands c.o.d. Sundale Farms, Tupelo, Miss. —e. a gallon cypress barrel $20.50. H. G. Ballard, 

Z a — : . 4 
qtvotted Poland Chinas. W. D. Wilbanks, Ramburs Sen Arran. G a auality on galion “barrel 18: 
six 10-pow cans o.b juitman. amples . 

You always get the best when you buy Poland China F, G Pedrick, Quitman, Ga. rans 
hogs from Tom Edwards, Clyde, Texas. "oa ie, > aan Ga S aE 

aa es ade, new croj pbon Cane Sy a ar- 

Fine 250 pound registered Poland China bred gilts wna, 35 gaflons, 50c sen, this section. Prive subject 
$50: taney sow pigs, $12.50. McMahan Bros., Sevier market changes Vernon Prabham, Moultrie, Ge. 
ville enn on nenjiionadicmiiantimeeates a 

Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane. Cane. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS Rest grade. 35 gallon barrel $20. Cash with order. 

For best registered ane cattle write Sanford & Goff_Mercantile Co.,_ (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala 

Rich, Mocwtie, H.C. TOBACCO 
en SWISS 5 pounds Smoking or 3 pounds best Chewing Tobacco. 

Brown Swiss bull, 16 months. Entitled to registra- m: ee = Burley, $1. Chambers Tobacco Grow- 
tion. Ilinois stock; sound condition; $75; bargain. : - . - 

A. C. Morgan, Alto, Ga. : ss — yon KY — _= —, 4 
_— en 75 ‘ay when rece ' sfaction guaranteed. 
HOLSTEINS Farmers Association, West Paducah, Ky. 

Re; ristered Holsteins. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. Tobacco, postpaid. Long red, extra mellow, aged in 
——— JERSEYS ae 10 pounds chewing $2.25; 10 pounds smoking 

$1.25. Chester Joley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Jerseydale Breeding Farm.—Registered Jersey bulls ~fiomespun Tobaceo.—Cigars, twist, plug. Chewing, 
from best blood obtainable. # af ‘orrespondence ———- 5 pounds $1; smoking, 5 pounds Z5c. Pay when re- 
ne be wy A Office, 202 N, 22nd St., Birming- ceived. Pipe free, Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 
ham, a. erson. 

——_—_—_ - ~ Natural Leat Tobaceo.—The best grade, guaranteed. 
FEED Chewing, 5- pounds $1; 12 pounds $2, Smoking, 12 

Tankage for your hogs, for poultry. Our 50-50 feed, pounds $1.50. ripe free. Pay when received. Valley 
none better, $3.90 hundred pound sack; five sacks, Farmers, Murray, Ky. 
freight paid. Newbern Flour Mill, Newbern, Tenn. Tobacco.—Kentucky sweetleaf; mellow, aged: smok- 
— a oe ing, 5 pounds T0c; 10, $1.15; 15, $1.65. Chewing, 
Sow! shad GUINEA PIGS _ 5, 90c; 10, $1.65; 15, $2. Pay when received. 

Raise Guinea Pigs. Very profitable. Breeders sup- Ernest ‘Choate, Wingo, Ky. 
plied. G. D. Affleck, Columbus, “Tobacco, prepaid; guaranteed aged mellow chewing, 

E 5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. moking, 5 pounds 
Pe eGae PETS Mi ; 10 pounds $1.90. Very mild smoking, 10 pounds 

Shetland Ponies.—Colts $25 each; older ones, $30 = a, Bank of Sharon. W. Adams, 
to $45 each. White Muscovy ducks, “‘the squawkless Sharon, “enn. 
kind,”’” $2 each. None better. Address H. F. Law Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
rence, R.F.D., Evergreen, Ala. chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, $1.10; you 
el eanene aoe - pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds ae o_ 

DOGS I appreciate nr mg guarantee satisfaction. 
Collier Pool, Martin ference : a Siank. 
Bay ——— ~~ price list free. J. EB. mer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Big, 
pen tn 250 ercennenahenmianinds 

Trained Pointers.—One female $50; one male $60. = omy e mown on 
Bird getters, A. T. Strickland, Pisgah, Ala. WANT TO BUY 

"Wanted. —Real Bird Dog, around 3 years old, re- Teena a ee PPP - 
triever preferred. Right cash price. Box 122, Durham, Guns _Muzale loading of Gide. M. Y. Dabney, 
N. Cc. Empire z.. Birmingham, Ala. 

Registered White Collies. —Pups, $12 up; matrons, Consign us your Christmas turkeys and pecans. Top 
$85 up; fine and beautiful. Green Acre ennel, prices; prompt remittances; 10% commission. Harris 
Marion, Ala. Produce Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart 48 pages. Illustrated. HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 

1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. Let Mr. Osment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 


| MISCELLANEOUS 











Electric Door Bell.—Kasily installed; battery, button, 
bell, wire, staples; complete directions furnished; $2.20 
delivered. Wholesale Supply Co., Quitman. Ga 

At last a perfected gate opening device has been made. 
No need now to get out of auto or wagon to open and 
close gates. Strong's Patented Gate Opening Device 
is of such simple construction that it is only a few 
minutes work to install on any gate; will last indef- 
initely and is positive in action. Send $10 today and 
end forever the nuisance of opening and closing gates. 

y. C. Strong, 23 8. Lafayette St., Mobile, Ala. 

CATALOGUES 

Buchanan’ 8 new 98-page catalogue ready now Free. 

Buchanan's Memphis, Tenn. 





CHRIST MAS CARDS 


Box assortment of 12 Engraved Christmas Cards, $1 


postpaid. Attractive designs and tissue lined envelopes 
to match. Place your order now. Zac Smith Station- 
ery Co., Stationery Dept., Birmingham, Ala. 





FOOD PRODUCTS 








traham (whole wheat) Flour from Georgia wheat; 
fresh, the health food. venty pounds $1.35; fifty 
pounds $3; collect. Rhodes Seed Co., Forsyth, Ga. 
HIDES—FURS—WOOL 





PREPARE AND MAKE THE MOST 
TRAPPING 


Indications point to the highest prices for 


furs in many years, We pay top prices. 
For a square deal, ship us your furs and 
be convinced. We are reliable; have your 


banker look us up. To be sure of getting 
highest prices, ship direct to 


AMERICAN HIDE & FUR CO.,, 








Alma, Ga. 

HONEY 
New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet Cover 
seed Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 


flavored: case of six 5- 


Pure Honey. —Amber, 
10 gallons $9.95. 


fine 








pound cans $2.98; Gulf Coast Bee 
Co., Houma, La. 
* KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by Mail.—Films developed fre¢; 
prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 
Free “oo of roll films. High glossy prints, 


Se to 5e romberg & Co,, authorized Bastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 








MUSICAL 


“Mail 35e for ms my 1928 Song Book. 
Beazley. Thos. Crawford, Lavonia, 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Patents.—Time counts in eoviying for patents. Don’t 
tisk delay in protecting your Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write x~y free book, ow 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and “Record of Invention’ _ 
No charge for information on how to proceed. 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, ie “a 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-P Security Bank Building —T 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C 


30 new songs by 
Ga. 

















immediately, 





Wanted 
country 
Dany 


Steady work. Good p 
Dept. F7, Memphis, 


Farmer or farmer’s 


son or man to travel in 
rofits. McConnon & Com- 


Tenn. 





Men "Wanted. 
ville. Let us train you to 


mechanic and get ‘. B ...0, job for you. 


you is small. } 
write Nashville ‘Auto 
Tenn. 


“Jchool, 


—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 


be an expert automobile 
The cost to 
For free booklet 
“41, Nashville, 


taken. 
Dept. 








AGENTS WANTED _—i| 





Fruit 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 


Trees for Sale. = aes wanted. 


Concord 





Get our free sample case. 
and specialties. Wonderfully 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


Tollet Articles, Perfumes 
profitable. LaDerma Co., 





We start you without a 
perfumes, toilet goods. 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, 


“2 348 a “week, 
introduce our Seap and Wasi 
A79, 


Company, Dept. 


St. 


Experience unnecessary. 
Iouis. 


Chippewa Falls, 


dollar. extracts, 


Car- 


Soaps, 


furnish auto and expenses “to 


ing Powder Buss- Beach 
Wise. 





You are wanted to 
mense profits plating auto par 
for information. 


New household device washe 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 
Over half profit. Harpers, 
Towa. 


steady income, 
soaps. 
free, 


Rig profits; 

toilet articles, 

Sample case 
Mo 


Resilver Mirrors at 


Sprinkle, Plater, 530, 


205 





home. Im- 
tableware, etc. Write 
Marion, Indiana. 
s, dries windows, ‘sweeps, 


Costs less than brooms. 
Third St., Fairfield, 


ts, 


our line food products, 


No cash or experience needed. 
Write Linro 


Co., 157, St. 


Dept. 





Louis, 

$75 weekly to introduce 
guaranteed tailored Shirts. 
Your own. shirts free. 


18215, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Chieftain”’ 
Full 
Cincinnati Shirt Company, Lane 


3 for $4.95 
working outfit free. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an 
patent patch for instantly me 
sils. Sample package free. 
701, Amsterdam, Y. 


hour. Sell Mendets, a 
nding leaks in all uten- 
Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 





AMAZING NEW GLASS CLEANER 


Offers you $15 a day sure! Cleans windows, 
windshields, show cases, etc., without wa- 


chamois. 


ter, soap or 
Housewi 


demonstrated. 
rages, stores, 


Write for Special Intr 


JIFFY CLASS CL 


9534 Monmouth, 


institutions 


No 


ves, 


muss. Easily 
motorists, ga- 
buy on sight. 
oductory Offer. 


EANER CO. 


Cincinnati, 


oO. 





Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 


ceed. 


time. You can earn $50-$100 


No capital or experience needed. 


Spare or full 


weekly. Write Madison 


Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 








Agents $240 month. 


Introduce new guaranteed hosiery, 


Finest silks. Credit given. 
knit Hosiery Co., Dept. 4687, 





~ Agents. —Make $25.00- $100. 00 ~ weekly 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 


Bonus besides. 


New auto given. 

126 styles, colors. 

Samples furnished. Wil- 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


selling Comet 
All 


brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 35 years. 


Particulars free. Rusler Co., 


Johnstown, Ohio, Box C6. 





No dull times selling food. 


People must eat. Fed- 


eral distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly and 


repeat 
Federal Pure Food Co., R 





for 
“Diclusive territory. 
2307 A 


No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales ; 


We furnish you with 
Ask 





now. 
rcher, Chicago. 












BIG DEMAND NOW! 


SHIP NOW AND GET HIGH PRICES 
WHILE 


THE MARKET 1S STEADY 
“Write for Our Price List Today” 
Connect up with a good reliable —_. You 
will make a and permanent con- 
nection. We want your goodwill as ~- Sows 
the goodwill of Guasends of other 
High prices and honest grading have accom- 


plished \ 
Guaranteed satisfactéon or furs returned if 
held separately. 

wo eens 2 oe aac 


EASTERN RAW FUR AND MFG. Ge 
308 Tchoupitoulas Street, New Orleans, La. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
Broiler Chick Special 


eras 
ae oe nrg from 






















mee 


omeaty, aty, heavyweight flocks. Rocks 
instons, W. . Brahmas, and mixed 
breeds. $1 per 100 —— order. 


Great $100, 000 Hatchery. N 
order ton iaree. 100*/, alive, areunie. 4 








Big rugged chicks from blood tested pa- 
rents having free range the year round, 
14 years of satisfaction because custom- 
ers find Sunshine Chicks five a grow. 
Get our beautiful new catalog that tells all about these 
gg chicks. Learn how we breed, hatch and ship 
them. This is an opportunity. Get the catalog. 

SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, R.R.5, CORYDON, IND. 









LIVELY BABY CHICKS 
Champion Winter Layers; Win Winter Eag 
Production Test and $50.00 .Silver Loving F) 
Cup at Ga, N Exx a. 8. C. White 
Leghorns, 8. S. Bhode Epon. Barred 
RTT] and J Bleck “ane 

ARRIS’ HATCHERY, Box F. *Polham, Ga. 











CHICKS SHIPPED C.O.D. 
Send only $1.00 and postman 
the rest after you see ic Pure- 
bred stock selected by expert 
judge. Big Catalog. Write “< 
Kentacky Hatchery, 352'W. 4th St., Lexington, 
RIVERSID CHICKS—December, January, 
February 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT on orders placed now for ship- 
ment later. Hatching now Ask for prices. 


givensioe BATONERY AND POULTRY FARM 
F. D. No. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 


Acclimated Chicks ¢. Cockerels 
Show and egg contest winning bloodlines direct from 


World’s Master Breeders. Everything we sell produced 
on this 320 acre exclusive poultry plant. Moderate 
prices. Our catalog is an eye-opener 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 

prices within reach of all. Live delivery; postpaig. 
Prompt Service. CATALOG FREE 

DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box (2, BRENHAM, TEX. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 
Hatching: Eggs of Quality! 


From Tancred’s “INDIVIDUAL HEN MATING” and 
Hollywood’s “TOP NOTCH” blood. Booking orders now, 
Ask for catalogue. 


EYERL AY te Lestionne 
eS @ox17 =e 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEINS 
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is safe escape from dangerous constipation 


The wholesome regime of 
country life, its fresh air and 
exercise are important con- 
tributions to health. 

Yet a regular supply of bulk 
food is essential to rid the 
body of waste matter it stores 
up daily. 

Millions of people have 
turned from the temporary 
relief of habit-forming laxa- 
tives to Nature’s true correc- 
tive—bulk food. And _ be- 
cause they know health calls 
for bulk food in their daily 
diet, they have naturally 
turned to bulk in its most 
appetizing form — Post’s 
Bran Flakes. 

Post’s Bran Flakes offers 
flavor you like in a food you 


everybody=—every day. . eat 


need every day. Try this deli- 
cious health cereal, with milk 
or cream, every day for two 
weeks as an “Ounce of Pre- 
vention’’. Try it made up in- 
to delicious muffins or with 
fresh fruit for a change. Check 
up on yourself in two weeks’ 
time and see how much better 
you feel. Then decide to eat 
Post’s Bran Flakes regularly, 
both for its good flavor and 
the good it does. 

Postum Company, Inc., Dept. B1612, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Makers of Post 
Health Products: Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Post Toasties, 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and 
Grape-Nuts. Canadian Address: Cana- 


dian Postum Company, Ltd., 812 
Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. 


‘Now you'll like Bran” 


© 1927, P. Co., Ine. 


Post's BRAN FLAKES 


asan ounce i) 


of prevention 





Wellville’s millions depend upon the farmer’s grain and milk for health 
and happiness. The Postum Company, world’s largest makers of health 
foods, is largely responsible for a growing tale of farm cereals and milk. 
Postum advertising constantly urges the importance of eating more grain 
in the form of cereals with milk or cream. 


Write for the “Road to Wellville.” This book contains much valuable 
information on health in relation to food and exercise. It supplies the 


1 and ip A copy will be sent to 





housewife with 
you on request. 














Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, ts or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 








ABSORBINE 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc, 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Ma: 





rit Pay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income for 

the rest of your life, if you’ll take 

care of my business in your local- 

ity. No experience needed. Full 

or spare time. You don’t invest 

one cent, just be my local partner. 

Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a 

Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- 

tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 

‘ tracts, things people eat. I fur- 

nish everything including world’s finest super 

sales outfit containing 30 full size packages of 

highest quality products. Lowest prices. Big, 

permanent repeat business. Quality guaran- 

teed by $25,000.00 bond. With person I select 

as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my amazing 
offer for your locality. Write or Wire 

c. AN 

Dept. 231-PP, 








117 Duane St., Cincinnati, O. | de hahd time! 


SUGGESTED DESK MOTTO FOR CON- 
GRESSMEN 


The country’s so full of a number of hicks, 
It’s easy as can be to play politics, 
STUFFED DATE 


One—“Did you fill your date last night?” 
More—“I hope so. She ate everything in 
sight.”"—Virginia Reel. 


FOR STAR BOARDERS 
“How long you in jail fo’, Mose?” 
“Two weeks.” 
“What am de cha’ge?” 
“No cha’ge; everthin’ am free.” 


GUILTY OR 
NOT GUILTY? 





WHAT ELSE) 








—Courtesy Civitan International. 


DIDN’T FOLLOW EXAMPLE 
“Ow did th’ foreman ’appen to get th’ pick 
stuck in ’is toe?” 
“Showin’ one of th’ new blokes th’ correct 
way to use it.” 


SHORTEST WAY OUT 
Policeman (producing notebook) — “Wot’s 
your name?” 

Motorist—“‘Aloysius Alastair Cyprianus.” 
Policeman (putting book away)—“Well, don’t 


let me catch you again.” 


RICH FATHER 
Friend—“‘Why is it that your son rides to 
business in a car, and you always go on the 
street car?” 
Father—“Well, he has a rich father, and I 
haven’t.” 


ONE ON FATHER 


Father (meaningly)—“Who is 
boy in your class, Tommy?” 
Tommy—“I don’t know, pa.” 
Father—“I should think you would know. 
When all the others are industriously study- 
ing or writing their lessons, who is it sits 
idly in his seat, and watches the rest, in- 
stead of working himself?” 

Tommy—“The teacher.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By. P. ALLEY—Syk oe. 


the laziest 














BoSS WANTER KNow WHUTD 
I Do EFN I HAD ALL DE 
MONEY IN DE WoRL’—- WELL 
FUS’ THING, ID STEP IN 
DAH EN BUY SUMPN FUM 


DAT STo-KEEPUH ON DE 
CREDICK at 








ARK BY HAMBONE 
Mistis ‘low she have a hahd time tryin’ 
to fin’ sump’n lef’ fuh me atter de chil- 
luns done e’t. Huh! Hit’s me whut have 





THE UTMOST 
KINDNESS 


ore is no person, how- 

ever unfeeling, who is not 
moved to kindness in the pres- 
ence of the passing of another, 
We are so willing, so eager to 
be kind. But how? 
The first obligation, the first 
wish, handed down from prim- 
itive days, is to protect the 
precious remains. 
And today, this obligation is 
easily fulfilled even by those in 
the most modest circumstances. 
Thousands of families are pro- 
viding this positive burial pro- 
tection simply by securing the 
Clark Grave Vault. 
This vault is absolutely positive 
in its protection because it is 
designed according to an im- 
mutable law of Nature. And it 
is permanent because made of 
Armco Ingot Iron, or Keystone 
copper steel, 12 gauge thickness 
and of special quality, which are 
inthemselves highly rust-resist- 
ing. On the higher priced Clark 
Grave Vaults there is also a 
plating of pure cadmium (the 
greatest resistance to rust 
known to science) applied by 
the Udylite process. This pro- 
cess is exclusive on Clark 
Vaults. 
All over the nation the Clark 
Grave Vault is becoming as 
essential a feature of burial 
equipment as the casket. 
Leading funeral directors rec- 
ommend it and give with each 
one a 50-year guaranty. 

Less than Clark complete protection 

is no protection at alll 
The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


|G 


This trade-mark is on every genuine 
Clark Grave-Vault. It isa meansofiden- 
tifying the vault instantly. Unless you 
see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 





THRIVES 
IN A VASE 





